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PREFACE 

The circumstances under which I was led, almost 
in spite of myself, to undertake an edition of Dan- 
din’s Kavyadarsa are detailed in the Preface to the 
“Bombay Sanskrit Series” edition of that work 
(1919-1924). The English Translation of the Kavya- 
darsa, now offered in this form, was originally intend- 
ed for inclusion in that edition; but it could not be 
included there. However, there existed a demand 
for it not only amongst University students who 
often have to, study this text for Higher Examina- 
tions, but also amongst the world of Sanskritists 
generally, many of whom, although not professed 
Students of Sanskrit Poetics, have occasions, more 
than once, to refer to. so early and primitive a writer 
as Dandin, and who would accordingly like to be spared’ 
the trouble of determining the exact context and the 
technical outlook of the few stanzas in the body of 
the treatise that alone, and from an altogether differ- 
ent point of view, might interest them for the 
moment. To such scholars a dependable translation 
is always a great help. There need be nothing origi- 
nal in a mere translation. But translation imposes 
Upon its author the uncompromising necessity to 
understand the original. The commentator or the 
annotator might ignore a passage under the cover of 
one of the several handy formulas like — Sltf «rfcr- 

or ?fh srt: — — or better still, he 

might preserve a discreet silence. The teacher's 
ultima ratio is furnished by — 

WqtcTRT: I 

ar&mjr 11 

--But the translator, if worthy of his salt, has to 
reproduce in another language all the ideas and 
imitations' of his original, and he cannot afford 2© 

• ’ ' •> ; ; . - ;v; ' * : 
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ignore, much less to misunderstand, even a single 
word of his text. His only temptation is to substitute 
for some uncertain word of the original a word in the 
other language which is equally uncertain (where it is 
not positively misleading). This propensity lias brought 
down upon the translator the terrible rebuke con- 
tained in the Italian. equation of Traduttore, T raditore 
(Translator, Traitor). But I cannot of course claim to 
be my own judge upon a charge of High Treason. I 
can only disclaim conscious or deliberate intentions 
that way. 

Boehtlingk’s German Translation of 1890 is, as far 
as I know, the only other translation of the Kavya- 
darsa in an European language that has hitherto 
been attempted. Except in a few passages here and 
there, and except in the case of those elaborate 
word-plays that Dandin gives us in Parichchheda iii, 
the translation offers no unusual difficulies. Dandin 
is a clear and vigorous writer, and his very simplicity 
of treatment (especially as regards his numerous divi- 
sions and ' sub-divisions within a figure of speech) 
may easily prejudice the reader, who is taught to 
expect something elaborately— and even exaggerat- 
ingly— subtle and scientific in a treatise on Sanskrit 
Alamkarasastra. But Dandin’s fault in this case 
—if fault it can at all be called— is his having lived at 
a much too early stage in the evolution of the Indian 
theory of poetry. Only Bhamaha can possibly-but 
only possibly— dispute Dandin’s claim to be the very 
earliest of individual writers on Alamkara (as dif- 
ferent from the Natya) whose works are now extant. 
And these early writers, we must never forget, were 
composing mainly a simple hand-book for the aspir- 
ing poet, and not an elaborate treatise for the learn- 
ed critic. Compare in this connection the concluding 
stanzas of the several Parichchhedas. 

The text chosen for translation is in the main the 
ope adored for the edition in the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, which was based upon a collation of 'all the" 
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Mss. of the text and of the commentaries that were 
available to me. They number more than twelve, 
including a Palm-leaf " Ms. from the Pattan Bhandar 
bearing a date of Samvat 190, which probably stands 
for either 1090 or 1190. There is another Palm-leaf 
Ms. in the Jaisalmir Bhandar, (of which only variants 
were made available to me through the courtesy of 
Divan Bahadur Paunaskar,) which perhaps is the 
oldest extant Ms. of the Kavytdar§a ; and as these 
readings were not in the B. S. S. edition available to 
me from the very first, in the present translation I was 
lead, on their basis, to deviate in part from the read- 
ings there adopted. Premachandra’s editio princeps 
of A. D. 1863 admitted certain spurious stanzas in the 
text, and with a view not to depart from the num- 
bering of that edition, I have retained them in the 
text, but enclosed them within square brackets. The 
Madras edition of M. Rangacharya ' (1910) splits the 
third Parichchheda of the regular edition into two 
Parichchhedas, and gives also four' extra stanzas. 
Although these stanzas are rejected in the B. S. S. 
edition, I thought it useful, in a translation, not to 
drop them out altogether, and have accordingly in- 
serted them, at their regular places, enclosed within 
square brackets and marked by an asterisk. The 
fourth Parichchheda has not however been shown as 
separate. By reason of these modifications in bext 
and also for facility of reference 1 thought it necessary 
to print the text of the Kavvadarga all by itself and 
prefix it to the translation. For explanations of 
difficult passages a reference is made to the annota- 
tions in the B. S. S. edition, where also will be found 
an index to the Sanskrit stanzas. It was also not 
thought necessary to summarize for the benefit of the 
readers of this translation the main conclusions sought 
to be establised by us in that same edition as regards 
Dandin’s date and works, as also the position that the 
present treatise occupies in the evolution of the Sans- 
krit Alamkara^astra . Room is however found in tlyis 
edition fojr an idex of technical terms used in the 
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treatise {other than those occurring only in the illustra- 
tions)., along with their English equivalents. The 
index, is mainly based upon that of Boehtlingk. 

The first two Parichchhedas of the present transla- 
tion had to be issued in advance for the benefit of 
University students. The immediate demand being 
thereby somewhat appeased, the translator was led, 
owing to other more pressing engagements, to post- 
pone from day to day the completion of the entire 
translation. He was fortunate, however, to secure 
an, inexorable monitor in the Manager of the Oriental 
Book-Supplying Agency, Poona, to whom — now that 
the work has at last been concluded — it is meet that 
he should offer his thanks. Finally, it only remains 
to say that as the present edition was more than 
h a lf exhausted even before it was completely' issued, 
and as a. new edition is therefore likely to be required 
before very long, I shall be grateful to readers and 
critics for ah 1 inaccuracies detected and for improve- 
ments suggested in both the Text as well as the 
English Translation. 
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kavyAdarSa of dandin 

LITERAL ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


N.B.— In the translation extra words are enclosed within square 
brackets ; explanations and references are inserted in ordinary 
(curved) brackets ; while in the case of paronomastic words the 
secondary sense is inserted in angular brackets directly after the 
primary sense. In Parichchheda iii in particular, various kinds of 
underlinings introduced are intended to explain the precise nature 
of the word embellishments illustrated, for which purpose the 
original Sanskrit stanza had to be transcribed entire in Roman 
characters and then its translation inserted within brackets,, 


THE KAYYABARSA OF DANDIN 


PARICHOHHEDA I 

May the all-white Sarasvati — the Hans! midst the 
group of the mouth-lotuses of the four-faced [God] — find 
for long delight in my rnanasa (mind). 1 

We have condensed earlier treatises, have studied 
[literary] usages, and, to the best of our ability, are [now] 
commencing a treatment of Poetry. 2 

All the dealings of men in this world are in every way 
rendered possible by virtue of languages alone, be they 
amongst those formulated in rules by the Sages or be they 
otherwise. 3 

This entire triad-of-worlds would have become blind- 

darkness if the light named Word had not been shining all 
through the Samsara. 4 

The reflecting-object [in the form] of the glory of the 
kings of yore, imaged within the mirror [in the form] of 
literature, — though the kings be themselves absent— itself 
does not, mark ye, perish. 5 

Word well used is declared by the wise to be the 
wish-milking cow; the same ill used, however, declares 
the user’s bovine nature. 6 

Hence not even a slight blemish should by any means 
be overlooked in poetry: A body, albeit beautiful, can 
become loathsome [even] by one spot of leprosy. 7 

How can a man ignorant of the Science distinguish 
between excellences and blemishes? Has [ever] a blind 
man the power to comprehend distinctions in colours? 8 

Hence it is that the Sages, with a view to secure 
people’s proficiency-in-letters, have laid down, in the case 
of compositions of diverse styles, the methods for their 
making. 

1 J Kivyadaria, Trans* ] 
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They have shown what constitutes the body and what 
the embellishments of Poetry. The ‘body’ consists of a 
series of words calculated to aptly convey a desired 
meaning. ^0 

This [body] is adequately divided into just three sorts: 
Metrical, Prose, and Mixed. The ‘metrical* consists of 
four feet, and this [again] falls into two classes : Vritta 
and Jati. H 

The detailed treatment of it (the metrical body) is set 
forth in Metrical Compendium, and the knowledge of it is 
[as] a ship for persons wishing to dive into the deep ocean 
of Poetry. 12 

There exists that detailed classification of Poetry into 
Muktaka, Kulaka, Kosa and Samghata; but it is not men- 
tioned here, as it is included within Sarga-bandha (or 
Composition-in-Cantos). 13 

Composition-in-Cantos is a long poem (Mahakavya) 
and its definition is being given [now]: Its opening is a 
benediction, a salutation, or a naming of the principal- 
theme; 14 

It springs from a historical incident or is otherwise 
based upon some fact; it turns upon the fruition of the 
fourfold ends and its hero is clever and noble; 15 

By descriptions of cities, oceans, mountains, seasons, 
and risings of the moon or the sun; through sportings in 
garden or water, and festivities of drinking and love; 16 

Through sentiments-of-love-in-separation and through 
marriages, by descriptions of the birth- and- rise of Princes, 
and likewise through state-counsel, embassy, advance, 
battle, and the hero’s triumph; 17 

Embellished; not too condensed, and pervaded all 
through with poetic sentiments and emotions; with cantos 
none too lengthy and having agreeable metres and well- 
formed joints, 18 * 

,And in each case with an ending in a different metre, 
furnished ; such a poem possessing good figures-of^speech 
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wins the people’s heart and endures longer than [even] a 
Kalpa. 19 

A poem, although defective in certain of these aspects, 
is not to be condemned, provided the excellence in respect 
of things contained in it wins the approval of the 

experts. 20 

Having first set forth the hero with [ all ] his excel- 
lences, through him to secure the defeat of his enemies : 
this is a mode natural-and-pleasing. 21 


While, having [first] delineated the family, the man- 
liness, the learning, and so forth even of the enemy, to 
assert, through his triumph over him, the pre-eminence of 
the hero, is what is approved by us. 22 

A succession of words not amenable to division into 
metrical feet is called Prose. Chronicle and Tale are its 
two varieties. Of these Chronicle, we are told, — 23 

Is what is narrated by the Hero himself exclusively ; 
the other by the Hero as well as by any other person. 
The showing forth of one’s own merits is not here, in view 
of his being a recorder of events that have actually occur- 
red, a blemish. 24 

This restriction, however, is not observed, in as much 
as there [ in Akhyayika ] also other persons can narrate. 
That another person narrates or he himself does it- — what 
kind of a ground for distinction is this ? 25 

If [the metres] Vaktra and Aparavaktra and the hav- 
ing of the title Uchchhvasa [for a sub-division] are to be 
the differentiating mark of an Akhyayika, occasionally 
even in Kathas — 

Why, as in the case of Arya and other metres, should 
there not be scope for Vaktra and Aparavaktra? Lambha 
and other [titles for sub-divisions] are observed [in 
Kathas] as a distinguishing characteristic; let Uch- 
chhvasa be one of them : what matters ? 27 

Hence, Katha and Akhyayika constitute just one 
species denoted by two names. Herein also are comprised 
the reiryaining species of Narration* 
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The abduction of a maiden, battle, deception, some- 
body’s rise-in-fortune, and such other topics are common 
to it (Akhyayika) no less than to Compositions-in- Cantos : 
they do not form its differentiating characteristics. 29 

Any peculiar mark that the poet might affect accord- 
ing to his fancy [in a Katha, etc.] he could without im- 
propriety affect in other compositions. For accomplished 
persons, in the attainment of their desired ends, can there 
be any occasion that may not [just as well] serve as an 
opening ? 30 

Mixed compositions are the drama, etc. Details about 
these [should be followed] in other works. There exists 
likewise a composition partly prose and partly verse 
known as Champu. 

All this literature, from another point of view, the 
authorities declare as being fourfold: Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Apabhramsa, and Mixed. 32 

The Sanskrit is indeed the speech divine ; it has been 
expounded by great Sages. Manifold is the gradation of 
the Prakrit as being Tadbhava (derived), Tatsama (anolog- 
ous), and DesI (provincial). 33 

The speech current in the Maharashtra is known as 
the best Prakrit; in it are composed [poems like] the Setu- 
bandha, — that ocean of the gems of good sayings. 34 

SaurasenI and Gaud! and Lati, as also any other 
language of the same kind, is in common usage denoted 
by [the simple term] ‘Prakrit.’ 35 

The languages of Abhlras (cowherds) and others are 
known as Apabhramsa in poetic compositions : in a 
scientific treatise, however, every [language] other than 
Sanskrit is declared to be Apabhramsa (a debased 
form). 36 

In Sanskrit are Sargabandha and similar composi- 
tions ; in Prakrit are Skandhaka and the like ; Osara and 
others are in Apabhramsa; while the dramas etc. use a 
mir.ed language. • 37 
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As to a Katha it is composed in all languages as also 
in Sanskrit. The Brihatkatha is said to be in the lan- 
guage of ghosts, and contains miraculous incidents. 38 

Lasya (dancing), Chhalita (pantomime), Sampa (in- 
strumental music) and such other [elements] are meant 
for the eye. The rest on the contrary are exclusively for 
the ear. Here also a twofold division has been made 
out. 39 

Manifold is the style of composition with minute 
mutual differences. Of these [styles] the Vaidarbha and 
the Gaudiya, as being clearly different [from each other], 
will now be described. 40 

Cohesion (i. 43), Lucidity (i. 45), Evenness (i . 47), 
Sweetness (i. 51), Tenderness (i. 69), Explicitness»of- 
meaning(i. 73), Pregnancy[-of-expression] (i. 76), Flori- 
dity (i. 80), Grace (i. 85), and Transference (i. 93) ; 41 

These ten qualities are considered as the soul of the 
Vaidarbha style; the opposites of these are usually to be 
noticed in the Gauda style. 42 

Cohesive is what does not involve Looseness. Loose 
is what consists mainly of faintly-aspirated syllables; as 
for instance — ‘ Malitl-mala lolali-kalila (a garlnd of 
Malatl[ -flowers] laden with longing bees)’. 43 

In view of alliteration this, has been permitted by the 
G&uias; by the Vaidarbhas, [however,] because it secures 
compactness of [syllabic] binding, [expressions] like 
4 Malati-dama lahghitam bhramaraih (a wreath of Malati 
invaded by bees ) \ 44 

Having Lucidity is that which conveys a sense that is 
well-known: ‘Indor indivara-dyuti lakshma lakshmlm 
tanoti (the spot on the Moon shining like a blue-lotus 
augments her charm)’ is [for instance] an expression con- 
veying the sense without any effort. 45 

Because it exhibits command over grammar the 
Gaudas prefer even what is not very conventional; for 
instance, 4 Anatyarjunabjanmasadrikshahko valakshaguh 
(the white-rayed [Moon] having a spot resembling a 
water-born [lotus ] not-very -whitest e* blue) \ .. i 6 
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Even is what is not uneven t as regards syllabic- 
structures. These structures are soft, harsh, and tempe- 
rate, springing from the grouping together of soft, harsh 
and mixed syllables. 47 

[An instance of soft structure is — ] ‘Kokilalapa- 
vachalomam aiti Malayanilah (garrulous by reason of the 
cuckoo’s notes the Malaya wind approaches me)’; [that of 
harsh structure is — ] ‘ Uchchhalachchhlkarachchhachchha- 
nirjharambhahkanokshitah (being surcharged with drops 
of very pure water from rillets with their spouting 
sprays) ’. 48 

[An instance of temperate structure is — ] ‘CJhandana- 
pranayodgandhir mando Malayamarutah (the soft Malaya 
breeze with its spreading fragrance due to friendship with 
sandal-trees)’; [an instance of uneven structure is — ] 
‘ Spardhate ruddhamaddhairyo vararamanananilaih (hav- 
ing upset my courage [the wind] vies with the breath from 
the mouths of excellent damsels)’. 49 

[The last is an instance of unevenness in one line; 
but the preceding four lines as a whole constitute a larger 
example of unevenness:] regardless of this unevenness 
and with an eye to pompousness in diction and in figures, 
the poetic style of the Easterners has attained a large 
volume. 50 

Sweet is what has Sefltiment; [for] in words no less 
than in things Sentiment exists: [Sentiment] whereby the 
learned are delighted like unto the honey-loving [bees] by 
honey. 51 

_ Within any given group-of-audibles (firuti) one ex- 
periences a similarity [in sound]; a juxtaposition of 
words exhibiting that kind of similarity and securing [ a 
specific kind of] alliteration gives rise to Sentiment. 52 

[For instance ] ‘E sha raja^yada laksh mim praptavan 
brahmanapriyah I Tada prabhriti dhar masya loke^innut- 
savo bhavat II (When this king to whom the brahmans are 
dear attained sovereignty, from that time on, in this world, 
there has been a jubilant day f or Religion)’. 63 

( 1 1 read bandheshvavishamam foH^whig the Jesalr^ Ms, 
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The Gaudas do not pay any regard to such [sound- 
similarity], for they love alliteration (Anuprasa) ; the 
Vaidarbhas usually prefer this even to alliteration. 54 

Anuprasa is a repetition of syllables, in metrical feet 
as well as in words, provided there is a contiguity suffi- 
cient to awaken latent impressions from earlier cogni- 
tions. 55 

[An Anuprasa in metrical feet is illustrated in — ] 

4 Ohandre sarannisottamse kundastabaka vibhrame I I ndia- 
nilanibharh lakshma s an da dha t y al in ah sriyam II (Upon 
the moon, the crest-adornment of the autumnal night and 
exhibiting the grace of a bunch of kunda-flowers, the spot 
that looks like sapphire wears the charm of a bee)\ 56 

[An Anuprasa in words is illustrated in — ] f Char u 
ehandramasam bhiru bimbam pasyaitadambare ! Manmano 
manmathakrantam nirdayam hantum udyatam II (Look, 
O timid one, at this beautiful lunar orb in the sky, up- 
risen to strike ruthlessly at my mind [already] invaded by 
Cupid) 1 . 57 

It is Anuprasa of this sort, with the [similar] audibles 
not too much removed [from each other], that is approved, 
and not as in — * Ramamukhambhojasadrisas chandramah 
(the moon appears like the lotus in the form of the 
damsel’s face)’. 58 

[ Consider the case — ] ‘ Smarah kharah khalah kantah 
kSyah kopascha nah krisali I ( Cruel is Cupid and the lover 
a villain ; our body as well as anger has grown feeble) ’ ; 
[or] ‘Chyuto mano’dhiko rago moho jato’savo gatah II 
(my pride is gone and my love is greater; I faint: my life 
is leaving me)’. 59 

[Compositions] like these lead to a roughness of 
syllabic-structure and to looseness; hence such an Anu- 
prasa the Southerners do not cultivate. 60 

The same repetition having for its object a group [ of 
syllables] is known as Yamaka (Chime) ; that, however, is 
not so exclusively condusive to Sweetness and will hencfc 
be dealt with later (iii. 1-77). 61 
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Granted that each and every figure imbues the sense 
with Sentiment ; nevertheless it is the absence of coarse- 
ness that for the major part bears this brunt. 62 

‘ 0 girl, how is it that while I long for thee thou dost 
not long for me ? ’ — the nature of the sense here conveyed 
is coarse and tends rather f to lack-of-Sentiment. 63 

‘No doubt this low-born Gupid, O fair-eyed one, is 
ruthless unto me ; but, happily, he is free from malice for 
you ! ’ — here the sense, not being coarse, gives rise to the 
Sentiment. 64 

There does exist a coarseness even in word. It 
[springs] from the utterance of what is not polite, as for 
instance, a word beginning with ‘ ya ’ in the description of 
the joys of love. 65 

Through the expressive power of words when taken in 
conjunction, and further through the [secondary] sense 
conveyed by a sentence [as a whole], there results vulga- 
rity causing an unpleasant cognition ; as an instance [of 
the former] — ‘ Ya bhavatah priya (she who is dear unto 
you < she who is dear unto the man with sexual propen- 
sity >)’. 66 

[An instance of the latter is — ] ‘ Kharam prahritya 
visrantah purusho viryavan (having struck [the demon] 
Khara < lusily > the heroic personage [Rama] < the 
virile youth > is taking his rest)’. [Compositions] like 
these are not commended in both the Styles. 7 

[Expressions] like ‘ bhaginl (sister)’, ‘bhagavatl 
(honoured lady)’, etc. are universally permitted. Thus far 
[has been exhibited] the [two-fold] division of Sweetness ; 
now Tenderness will be described. 68 

Now Tender is thought to be that which for the most 
part has no harsh letters ; while the fault of a looseness 
in structure has been [already, i. 43] exhibited in a com- 
position with all soft [vocables]. 69 

[Consider for instance -] ' Mandallkritya barhani 
kantbair madhura-glti fahih. l Kalapinab pranrityanti kale 
t I read vairasyayeva, "following the Jesalrair Ms. 
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jlmutamalini \\ (Spreading their plumage in a circle 
these feathery-peacocks with their throats full of sweet 
songs are dancing in [ this ] season that gathers 

clouds)', 70 

Here the sense is by no means exalted; nor is there 
any striking figure. It is only through Tenderness that 
this [ stanza ] gains a place upon the lips of the good 
people. 71 

Under the idea that it secures Grandeur others very 
often produce compositions although very difficult to pro- 
nounce ; for example, — ‘ Nyakshena pakshat kshapitah 
kshatriyanam kshanat (ParasurSma in an instant destroyed 
the troop of kshatriyas) \ 72 


Explicitness-of-meaning consists in the meaning re- 
quiring nothing [ extraneous ] to be brought over [ for 
completion]; for example— 4 Hari [incarnated as Boar] 
uplifted the earth from the ocean reddened by the blood of 
serpents'. 73 

‘ The earth was by the Great Boar uplifted from the 
reddened ocean ’ — if so much alone had been expressed 
the ‘ blood of serpents ' would have to be [ extraneously ] 
brought over. 74 


Such a [ composition] is not much esteemed in both 
the Styles; for, the sense is not easily understood if the 
law of [the expressive power of] words is transcended. 75 

When upon the recitation of a [ composition] a certain 
eminent charm is experienced, that[ composition] is styl- 
ed 4 Pregnant-in-expression.’ This [ charm ] lends excel** 
lence to poetic style. 76 


[ For example — ] * The forlorn look of the mendicauts 
fell upon Your face [but] once; and thereafter, Your 
Majesty, it had not in that same condition to look uppn 
another's face’. ^ 

In this statement of liberality the eminence is very 
well perceived. In this very manner, by the application of 
a similar standard, other instances should be followed 
out * 
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Some consider [a composition 3 with becoming epithets 
as being Pregnant-in-meaning ; for example, [ a composi- 
tion making use of epithets like] ‘sportive lotus’, ‘pleasure- 
pond ’, ‘golden bracelet,’ etc. 

Florid it v consists in a superabundance of compounds. 
This is the soul of Prose. Even in Poetry, for the non- 
Soutkerners, this is their sole resort 80 

That is of manifold varieties in accordance with the 
profusion or sparceness of heavy or of light syllables, or 
with [ an equal ] mixture of them ; and can be illustrated 
in Chronicles, etc. 81 

[ For example — ] ‘ AstamastakaparyastasamastarkSm- 
susarhstara I P5nastanasthitat5mrakamravastreva vSrunl II 
(Clad in the drapery of all the beams of the Sun scattered 
on the summit of the Setting-mountain, the Western direc- 
tion [ looks ] like a dame with a beautiful reddish garment 
covering her expansive bosom)’. 82 

In this way even in poetry the Easterners cultivate 
F’oridity in expressions. The others however prefer Flori- 
dity of expressions when it is charming and not confusing. 
For example— 83 

‘Payodharatatotsahgalagnasamdhyfitap&mSuka 1 Kasya 
kamSturarh cheto varunl na karishyati II ( With her gar- 
ment in the form of the evening rays clinging to the 
sloping ridge of < the bosom in the form of > the clouds, 
whose mind cannot < the damsel in the form of > the 
Western direction make love-afflicted ?)’. 84 

Graceful is what is agreeable to the whole world 
because [being striking, withal] it does not transcend 
ordinary possibilities. It is met with in friendly inquiries 
and also in descriptions. 85 

[For example — ] * Those alone are verily houses which 
a great ascetic like you thus honours by the purifying 
dust of his feet’. 86 

[Or — ] ‘O thou of faultless limbs, unto these thy 
bteasts as they are expanding there is no room adequate 
between thy two creeper-like hand*’. ' 67 
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[In these two examples] the matter is quite within 
the limits of possibility and is embellished by being ex- 
pressed in a telling fashion. It Is considered graceful by 
every one who is content to keep within the normal run of 
things. 38 

When a matter is sought to be described, by an exces- 
sive superimposition, as transcending the ordinary, there- 
by it is the connoisseurs who are much pleased, and not 
the others. For example — 39 

8 Like a Sanctuary of Gods this our house from to-day 
onwards is to be honoured in as much as its sin has been 
entirely washed off by the falling of the dust from your 
feet 8 . SO 

[Or — 1 4 Small has been the Aerial space created by the 
Creator, quite unmindful of this so extensive an expansion 
of your breasts that was to be ! 8 31 

This has been styled 'exaggerated statement’; it is 
made too much of by the Gaudas. The mode earlier illus- 
trated is the essence of the other style. 32 

When, keeping within the limits of mundane possi- 
bilities, the nature of a thing is neatly transferred to 
another thing distinct from it, that is known as Transfer- 
ence- For example — 33 

1 The night-lotuses close in while the day-lotuses open 
up 8 . Here by reason of the superimposition of the action 
of the eyes [ upon the lotuses ] words expressive [of that 
action ] have been predicated [ of the lotuses ]. 34 

Spitting, belching, vomitting and such other words, 
only when appearing under a secondary sense, are very 
pleasing; elsewhere they fail within the limits of vulgar- 
ity. 35 

[For example™] ‘The lotuses, having drunk the 
sparks of fire emitted by solar rays, seem once again to 
vomit them through their mouths that eject reddish 

pollen’. 06 

This is agreeable : disagreeable however is an expres- 
sion lik^ — 4 the young-lady is spitting 8 . A simultaneous 
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superimposition of many qualities is [likewise] declared 
[ to constitute the same guna ]. For example — 97 

* The rows of clouds thundering, [like moaning women 
enceiente, ] overpowered by the heavy weight of the foetus 
<in the form of water > are here lying upon the lap of the 
< friend in the form of the> mountain table-land*’ 98 

Here, lying upon the lap of the friend, moaning, 
heaviness, fatigue — these manifold characteristics of the 
enceiente are exhibited [ by transference ]. 99 

This quality that is called Transference is indeed the 
all-in-all of poetry ; all poets whatsoever, without excep- 
tion, follow its guidance. 100 

Thus these two Styles are differentiated by a descrip- 
tion of the nature of each. [Subsidiary] divisions of them 
as existing in the individual poets it is not possible to 
describe, 101 

Great is the difference in the sweetness of sugar-cane, 
of milk, and of molasses ; and yet it is not possible to have 
it described even by the Goddess-of-Learning. 102 

An inborn genius, learning quite free from defects, and 
no slight application : these constitute the [ on© ] cause of 
this excellence in poetry. 103 

Even though there be not that extraordinary genius 
which depends upon the [ specific ] nature of the earlier 
latent impressions, yet Speech, cutivated with study and 
effort, certainly grants her own rare favour, 104 

Therefore, verily, it behoves those seeking fame to put 
away sloth and persistently cultivate Speech. For, even 
though the poetic power be meagre, yet people who have 
made the effort are able to hold their own in assemblies of 
the wise. 105 

Thus ends the First Chapter entitled “ Differences of 
Style ” of the K&vyadar6a or Mirror of Poetry, the work 
pf Acharya Dandin. 
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The attributes that lend elegance to poetry they call 
Embellishments. They are yet being formulated ; who can 
[possibly] describe them in their entirety ? 1 

But the principle underlying the formulation has been 
indicated by earlier Teachers. This our endeavour aims 
at giving the same once more in a revised form. 2 

Some Embellishments have been already described 
before [i. 52, 55, 61] while distinguishing the [two] Styles; 
other Embellishments common [to both] will [now] be 
exhibited. 3 

Nature- description (ii. 8), Simile (ii. 14), Metaphor 
(ii. 66), Illuminator (ii. 97), and Repetition (ii. 116); Inter- 
diction (ii. 120), Corroboration (ii. 169), Out-matching 
(ii. 180), Cause-searching (ii. 199) ; 

Inclusion [ Inclusive-Assertion ] (ii. 205), Transcending 
[Hyperbole] (ii. 214), and Poetic-Conception ( ii. 221 ) ; 
Cause (ii. 235), The Subtle (ii. 260), The Slender (ii. 265), 
Relative-Order (ii. 273) ; The Joyous (ii. 275), The Impas- 
sioned (ii. 275, 281), The Vigorous (ii - 275, 294), Periphrasis 
(ii. 295), Facilitation (ii . 298) ; 5 

The Exalted (ii. 300), Concealment ,ii. 304*, Paronoma- 
sia ( ii. 310), Effectuation-through-Hinderance (ii. 323), 
Equal-Pairing (ii. 330); Contradiction (ii. 333), Vicarious- 
Praise (ii. 340), Disguised-Eulogy (ii. 343), Illustration 
(ii . 348) ; 6 


Conjoint-Description (ii. 351), Barter (ii. 351), Bene- 
diction (ii. 357), Commixture (ii. 3591, and Sustained- 
Intuition (ii. 364) ; These are the Embellishments of Lan- 
guage exhibited by ancient Sages. 7 

Making bodily manifest the [real] nature of things in 
varying situations, the first of these Embellishments is 
called ‘ Nature-Description ’ or ‘ Class-Portrayal ’. For 
example — * ® 

I 

* * * 
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‘ With their beaks reddish and curved ; their feathers 
green and tender ; with their throats exhibiting the tricol- 
our line : here are these parrots with their sweet talk 8 . 9 

[Or — ] ‘ W ith his throat thrilling with sweet cooing 
and his eyes rolling about, this pigeon, full of lust, has 
covered up and is kissing his mate 10 

[Or — ] ‘ Causing the hair on the body to' stand on end, 
affording bliss unto the mind, and making the eyes close, 
this is my Beloved’s touch gaining upon me 11 

[Or, again — ] ‘ Black at the throat and holding a skull 
in his hand, the moon-crested and bull-bannered [God Siva] 
with his softly reddish matted hair became visible 12 

Such is Nature-description as referring [respectively] 
to a class, an action, a quality, and an individual substance. 
It is this very [description] that rules supreme in scientific 
treatises; and in poetry too the same is in requision. 13 

When in some sort or other a likeness is experienced 
as springing up [between two things] that is called Simile. 
It will now be exhibited in all its details. 14 

‘ The palm of your hands, O pretty maiden, is red like 
a water-lily ’ — This is Simile with [specified] Quality in as 
much as the common quality is directly exhibited hero. 15 

‘ Thy face is like a red-lotus ; thy eyes like two blue 
lotuses ’ — This is Simile [direct] between Things seeing 
that the [common] quality is merely to be inferred. 16 

‘Like your face this lotus has become blooming’ — This 
is understood as Reversed Simile because the established 
order [of things] is here controverted. 17 

‘The lotus is like thy face, thy face is like the lotus’— 
This one is Mutual Simile as it shows forth mutual ex 
oellence. 18 

‘ Thy face is to be likened to the lotus alone ; to 
nothing else whatsoever’— This, in as much as it negatives 
semblance with another thing, is Restrictive Simile. 19 

‘ Lotus for its part imitates thy face ; if another there 
be of the same sort let it do likewise '—This is Unrestric- 
ted Simile. r 20 
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A Cumulative Simile also their is of the following 
type — ‘not in splendour alone but in the action of delight- 
ing also thy face imitates the Moon \ 21 

‘In thee alone is thy face to be seen, while the Moon 
is seen in the sky: this much is the only difference, no 
other’ — This is a Transcendent Simile. 22 

‘Let not the Moon boast, thinking — in me alone is the 
splendour of her face, since it does exist even in the lotus’ 

— This is Fancied Simile. 23 

, • «» 

‘ If there were to be a kind of a lotus with upraised 
eye-brows and with eyes rolling in it, that might be admit- 
ted to wear the beauty of thy face ’-" This is called Hypo- 
thetical Simile. 24 

‘Fancying thy face, O slender-bodied one, to be the 
Moon, in my yearning for thy face \ am running even 
after the Moon !* — This is considered Simile of Illusion. 25 

8 Is it a lotus with bees rolling inside ? — Is it thy face 
with tremulous eyes ?~ thus does my heart waver’ — This 
one is Simile with a Doubt. 26 



8 In a lotus that the Moon can overpower, there cannot 
be a splendour that puts the Moon to shame; hence this is I 

only thy face’ — This is Determinative Simile. 27 J 

‘Out- rivaling, the cold-rayed [Moon], full of splendour 
and possessing a fragrant breath, thy face is like a lotus 
Cthat hates the Moon, that smells fragrantly, and wherein 
the Goddess-of-Wealth resides >’ — This is declared to be 
Paronomastic Simile. 28 * 

Because it can be expressed in words having identical 
forms a Simile is called a Simile of Agreement ; for ex- 
ample— 4 This row of gardens looking beautiful by reason 
of forests of Sala trees is like a girl < beaming with her 
face and flowing hair>.’ 29 


' A lotus is full of pollen [or dust] ; the Moon is subject 
to waning [or consumption]. Thy face, though similar 
to them, towers proudly above them’— This is declared to 
be Condemnatory Simile. .. ^0 

I ' ... 
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‘Lotus is the place-of-origin of even God Brahma- 
deva ; the Moon is held by God Sambhu upon his head; 
and these [two] are like thy face ’‘—This is called Laud- 
atory Simile. 31 

‘ My mind desires to declare that thy face Is like the 
Moon: that may be a merit or a blemish’ — This Is known 
as Simile with Suppressed Judgment. 32 

‘ The hundred-petaled [lotus], the autumnal Moon and 
thy face: this triad is mutually opposed’ — This is con- 
sidered Simile of Opposition. 33 

‘There does not at all exist any power in the cold 
< dull > and spotted Moon to rear against (or rival) the 
face* — This is no other than Inhibitive Simile. 34 

‘Thy face is marked with the eyes of deer: the Moot; 
is marked by the deer itself; and yet the Moon is merely 
thy equal and does not surpass thee’ — -This is Cajoling 
Simile. 35 

‘This is not a lotus but the face itself; these are not 
two bees but the eyes ’—This, because the point of simi- 
larity is quite evident, is no other than a Simile based 
upon a Statement of Fact. 36 

‘Having transcended the equality with the Moon and 
with the lotus, thy face has become like unto itself 
alone 1 — This is [called] an Absolute Simile. 37 


‘Thy face shines like the essence of the splendour of 
ail lotuses as if gathered together in a place’ -This is 
known as Abnormal Simile. 38 

‘ That harsh speech should issue from this mouth is as 
though poison should issue from the Moon or fire from 
sandal ’—This is Simile of Impossibility. 39 

‘Thy touch is cool like sandal-water, like Moon-beam, 
like Moon-stone, and such other things ’—This, as bring- 
ing out the excess [of the quality], is* called Multiplex 
Simile. 40 

‘As if chiselled out of the lunar orb, as if extracted 
from lotus-interior, is, 0 sl©nder*bodied one* thy face’— 
This is Modificatory Simile* r , 

Jhk ______ 
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‘Valour has lent thee charm as light does unto the Sun, 
as the Sun does unto the day, as day does unto the sky’ — 
This is the sequence for a Stringed Simile. 42 

If the sense of a whole sentence is compared with just 
the sense of another sentence, that is Sentence-Simile, 
which is twofold according as the word [ of comparison ] 
vva (like) is one or not-one. 43 

[For example — ] ‘ Thy face with its tremulous eyes and 
exhibiting the brilliance of the teeth shines as does a lotus 
with hovering bees and with filaments appearing into 
view. ’ 44 

[Or, again — ]‘Of the slender-bodied one, as of the 
lotus-creeper — the face, like the lotus — I, like the honey- 
loving [bee], repeatedly drank and then desisted \ 45 

Having made an assertion about a thing, the putting 
forth of another thing alike [to it] in qualities — as leading 
to a recognition of similarity between them— is Simile 
based upon a Correspondence of Types. For example — 46 

‘Amongst kings that are being born not even one 
like thee as yet exists: indeed for the Parijata a second 
[similar] tree does not at all exist.’ 47 

Having equalised a lower [thing] with a higher in the 
matter of [performing] identical function, when an asser- 
tion is made, that is declared as Simile of Analogous 
Pairing. For example — 48 

‘ The destroyer of Puloma is awake for the protection 
of Heaven; thou for that of the Earth. By him the demons 
are killed ; by thee arrogant kings.’ 4:9 

‘ By thy splendour the Moon, by effulgence the Sun, 
by courage the Ocean, thou, O king, dost imitate ’—This is 
considered Simile with a Reason.' 50 

Neither difference in gender and number nor inferi- 
ority and superiority, at which the learned people are not 
pained, is enough to constitute a blemish in a Simile. 51 

[For -example — ] ‘Like a woman he walks, this eun- 
uch’; ‘this woman talks like a man’; ‘he is dear unto 

3 fKSvySdarsa, Trans.] . i 
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me like my life-breaths’; ‘learning was acquired like 
wealth’. 

[Or again—] ‘ Like you, 0 Lord of the Barth, does the 
Lord of Gods shine’; ‘the king is^well able to stand on 
an equality with the Sun in lustre . 

Examples like these do not at all lack charm. But m 
certain composition persons with a taste for literature fed 
pain. For example 

‘ Like a HansI is the Moon white ’■; ‘ the sky like lakes 
is spotless’; ‘the warrior is, like a dog, attached to his 
master’ ; ‘the fire-fly shines like the Sun ’. 


55 


Such a thing is avoided by the wise, the reason where- 
of can well be imagined [* by the learned themselves 
with a view to ascertain the good and bad points | in^a 
Simile ] ]. 

The words iva (like), vat (as), va (in like manner). 
vathd (according as), together with samana (similar ), nibha 
(alike), samnibha (looking like); tulya (equal), mviMsa 
(similar looking), nikasa (appearing like), praknsa (shining 
alike), pratirupa\ka\ (of corresponding form), 

Pratipaksha (rival), pratidvandvm (matching with), 
pratyanika (opposed to), virodMn (adverse to); sadrik 
(akin), sadrisa (accordant), samvadin (cognate), sajahya 
(kindred), anuvddin (attuned to) ; 

Pratibimba (reflection), pratichchhanda (image), sarupa 
(conforming to), sama (same), sanwiita, (coterminus), 
salakshana (of like character), sadrikshabha. (of like ap- 
pearance), sapaksha, (mated with), upctnula (compared 
with), upama (comparable with) ; 59 

[Taddhitas such as] kalpa (about), deslya (bordering 
with) and desya (on the border-land of) ; as also prakhya 
(going by the name of) and pratinidi (representative) ; 
the words savarna (of like type) and tulita (weighing 
evenly with) as also [all] words expressing the senso 
‘not-defective’ ; . 60 
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The Adjectival Compound as seen in examples like 
sasankavadana (the moon-faced [lady]); he rivals, con- 
quers, hates, bears malice towards, decries ; 61 

He runs down, disdains, torments, censures ; mocks, 
makes peace with, rails at, is jealous of, envies ; 62 

He robs his beauty, he takes away his splendour ; he 
disputes with him, he mounts the balance with him ; 63 

He walks in his foot-steps, he enters into his region ; 
he follows him, possesses his characteristic, repudiates 
him ; 64 

And he copies him : — these are words indicative of 
similarity [* in a Simile, here enumerated to help the in- 
tellect of the poets.] 65 

END OF SIMILE 


Simile itself with the difference [between the standard 
and object of comparison] concealed is called Metaphor, 
For example , 6 arm-creeper’, 4 hand-lotus £ foot-foliage 66 
[Or,] “ Thy fingers were the leaves, the rays [issuing] 
from [thy] nails the flowers, and the arms the creepers : 
thou wast the Vernal Beauty [herself] vividly moving 
before our eyes”. 67 

This [latter] is what is called Metaphor out of Com- 
pound ; the former was Metaphor In a Compound. 41 The 
face-moon's smile is moon-light” is a Metaphor both in 
and out of Compound- 68 

“ With the red fingers for a row of petals and the nail- 
rays for filaments, your foot-lotus is placed by kings on 
their head”. 

In as much as, having superimposed upon fingers etc. 
the nature of petals etc., and upon foot the nature of a 
lotus, this last is placed in a becoming position [i. e. the 
head], this is called a Total Metaphor. 70 

[Consider the example] 44 For no cause whatsoever,, O 
wrathful lady, with the throbbing lower-lip for the foliage 
thy face is exhibiting blossoms in the form of drops of 
perspiration that glitter like pearls”. 71 
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Here, having transformed the drops of perspiration 
into blossom and the lower-lip into foliage, the face has not 
been transformed into anything else; hence this is Meta- 
phor of the Constituent-parts [alone]. 72 

“With the dancing eye-brow, trickling drops of per- 
spiration, and reddened eyes this face-lotus exhibits a state 
of intoxication”. 73 

Without transforming the constituent parts of the 
face, the face alone was here changed into a lotus ; hence 
this is Metaphor of the Constituted-whole [alone]. 74 

“Lured by the face with its cheeks reddened by 
intoxication and having red lotuses in the form of eyes, 
this person here has been suffused with < love in the form 
of > red colour”. 75 

This is Metaphor of a Single Constituent-part ; in the 
same way there is a Metaphor of two or more Constituent- 
parts, in regard to which their compatibility or its absence 
causes [further] subdivisions. 76 

“ Bright with the flower of laughter and with bees in 
the form of tremulous eyes is this face”. Here by reason 
of the companionship of bees with flowers the Metaphor is 
Compatible. 77 

“ Endowed with a soft smile for moon-light and mild 
eyes for lotuses is this face ”. — Here owing to the incom- 
patibility of the lotus with moon-liglit the Metaphor is 
what is called Incompatible. 78 

By the transformation of the constituted-whole and by 
having recourse to a transformation and non- transforma- 
tion of the constituent-parts there results a beautiful 
Metaphor known as Uneven. For example— 79 

“With thy face-moon with the cheeks reddened by 
intoxication, and with creepers in the form of its eye-brows 
made to dance, the God-of-Love is capable of reducing the 
three worlds ”. 80 

[In the example] “Triumphant is Hari’s foot, the 
banner of joyous festivity of the Gods no longer In dread 
dt the Demons, having the water of Jahnu’s 'Daughter 
streaming from its top for its banner-cloth.”— r 81 
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Since the form of the banner as .completed by the 
adjective [ sirolagnaJahnukanyajalamsukah ] is as such 
assigned unto the foot, this is Adjective-metaphor, 82 

[Take the example] “ It does not close the [day-]lotuses, 
neither does it traverse the sky : your face-moon is able 
only to take away my life”. 83 

The non-performance of the functions of the moon and 
the performance of the function of some one else is here 
exhibited ; hence this Metaphor is called Contrary, 84 

“In profundity thou art the ocean, in gravity thou art 
the mountain; and by reason of the granting of the 
peoples’ desire thou art the Wish-yielding-tree”. 85 

Here through motives beginning with ‘profundity’ 

[the king] is made an ocean, a mountain, and the Wish- 
yielding-tree ; so this is Motivated-metaphor. 86 

‘'Worthy of being relished by royal hansas < in the 
form of great kings > and having a fragrance that is to be 
longed for by bees < in the form of lovers > such is this 
thy face-lotus, 0 friend”. — This is Paronomastic Meta- 
phor. 8 ^ 

That pair of Metaphors in which between the sub- 
ordinate and the principal there is seen to be accordant 
and discordant natures is accepted as Comparison-Meta- 
phor and Contrast-Metaphor. For examples [in order]— 88 

“ This face-lotus rendered slightly-reddish by intoxica- 
tion vies with the moon suffused with [the reddish] tinge 
at rising”. 89 

[And] “ Tbe moon is drunk by the Gods even though it 
is not-full ; by me, however, thy face-moon which has ever 
a full orb”. 90 

“ Unto thy face-moon that thus torments another, O 
beautiful one, the character of moon is not accordant”.— 
This is Negatived Metaphor- 91 

“ Even thy face-moon, 0 wrathful one, pitilessly burns 
me, — assuredly by my own failing luck”. This is So^ao- 
ing Metaphor. 
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“On this stage in the form of the face-lotus the 
dancing-maid in the form of thy eyebrow- creeper is per- 
forming a playful dance.”— This is an excellent Duplicated 
Metaphor. 93 

“ This is not a face : this is a lotus. These are bees, 
not eyes. These [again] are filaments themselves : they 
are not the splendours of thy teeth”. 94 

Having in this manner negated the nature of face etc*, 
since [the same] is described by the nature of lotus etc,-, this 
is the Metaphor of Negated-reality wherein the excellence 
of the qualities [of the face] is made to shine out. 95 

There is no end to distinctions in Metaphor as well as 
Simile ; hence merely an outline has been indicated. What 
is untold should by the talented be inferred. 96 

END OF METAPHOR 

If [an expression] standing in one place and denoting 
either genus or activity or quality or individual can [syn- 
tactically] serve a number of sentences, that is called 
Illuminator. For examples [in order] — 97 

“The courteous < southern > wind removes the wither- 
ed leaf of creepers ; the same also accomplishes the break- 
ing of the anger of delicate ladies”. 98 

“ [Thy] elephants are roaming in the gardens on the 
shores of the four oceans, as also thy glories of the 
colour of kunda-[flowers] in the bowers of the Chakravala 
mountain”. 99 

“The quarters are darkened by the clusters of clouds 
belonging to the rainy-season, as also the fields by delicate 
rows of fresh grass 100 

[And] “By Vishnu as he planted his footsteps the 
glories of the demons were driven away one-knows-not- 
where, and from one-knows-not-where were fetched back 
the fortunes of the gods”. 101 

The Illuminators [above] illustrated are Initial; simi- 
larly we will exhibit a few belonging to middle arfd final 
sentences. They are as follows — r 102 

' r 
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“[They] dance at the foot of the Niehula [tree] and 
sing : the peacocks do, and fix upon the watery-clouds an 
eye welling with tears of joy 103 

“A soft wind [becomes] repugnant, and the moon be- 
comes fire while the fall [on the body] of sandal-ointment 
[becomes] a fall of weapon in the case of travellers (stay- 
ing away from home) 104 

“Water outpouring from a watery- cl oud s the troop of 
domestic peacocks and the quivering strap of lightning 
[constitute] the force of the God of flowery bow”, 105 

[And] “ By thee a blue lotus upon the ear; by cupid an 
arrow on the bow; and by me likewise my heart on death: 
the three have been thus simultaneously placed”. 106 

“The bright fortnight leads to the growth of the 
white-rayed [moon] ; the latter to that of the five-arrowed 
God ; he to that of the passion of youths : and that to the 
glory of sensual enjoyment”. 107 

Even in this [variety of] Initial Illuminator a string 
of sentences has been used each depending upon its pre- 
decessor ; so this is considered a Stringed Illuminator. 108 

“The clouds, with their sprays wafted by the wind, 
augment the violence of Cupid, but diminish that of 
heat”. 109 

Here with the word ‘violence’ and with the word 
< cloud’ two opposite actions are brought together; so 
this is Illuminator of Contraries. 110 

“ It robs the quarters of their expanse ; it captures 
the host of fiery-orbs [stars] ; and it to-day takes away 
my life— this cluster of rainy-clouds Ill 

Since here one and the same function of the cluster of 
clouds, through being expressed in more than one word, is 
mad© an object of [syntactical] illumination, therefore 
this is Illuminator of Self-same Object. 112 

“ The clouds, sable-hued like the Tamala and accom- 
panied by accordant winds, wander aloft in the sky, as 
also on *earth these maddened elephants < tall, exhu 
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ing agreeable rutting odour > and [sable-hued like the 
Tamala]”. 113 

Here there is a syntactical relation with ‘wandering’ 
of both ‘ clouds ’ as well as ‘elephants’ having self-same 
characteristics; so this is Paronomastic Illuminator, 114 

In this very manner the remaining species in Illumi- 
nator should be followed out by the learned. 115 

END OF ILLUMINATOR 

The repetition of the sense alone, the word alone, or 
of both in thevery place of an Illuminator is considered as 
[giving rise to] three figures. For examples [in order]— 116 

“ The Kadambas are opening, the Kutaja sprouts are 
bursting forth, the Kandalis are expanding, and the Kaku- 
bhas are blossoming.” 117 

“ The row of clouds causes the group of peacocks to 
stretch up their necks, and the fish-bannered [Cupid] 
to-day creates longing in the minds of youths”. 118 

[And,] “Having subdued all-earth, Your Majestey is 
sporting here with harem-ladies; while the host of your 
enemies transplanted to heaven are sporting [there] with 
celestial-nymphs.” 119 

Interdiction is an expression of opposition, and is 
tbree-fold according to the three [divisions of] time ; but, 
in view of the distinctions in the things interdicted, its 
varieties are infinite. 120 

“‘The God~of-love with five flowery arrows has con- 
quered the universe ? : this is impossible : or rather, mar- 
vellous are the powers [inherent] in things”. 121 

Here the notion of the incompatibility of -Cupid’s vic- 
tory which, by virtue of the reason [adduced], was already 
gaining [upon us] has been interdicted : such then is 
Interdiction-of-what-has-happened. 122 

“Wherefore, 0 sweet-tongued one, dost thou place the 
blue-lotus on thy ear ? Thinkest thou that thy '’corner- 
glance is incapable of discharging the function ? ” ~ 23 
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This is Interdiction-of-what-is-happening as the lover 
obstructs gallantly a certain lady in the very act of plac- 
ing a blue lotus on the ear. 124 


u I declare the truth : You shall not, dear-lover, 
obtain a sight of me with your eye reddened by the 
laksha-juice transferred in the act of kissing another 

125 


woman 


This is Interdiction-of-what-will-happen since, even 
in advance, an excessively proud lady has interdicted [her 
lover] lest he might some time commit the fault. 126 


“It is false, O slender-bodied : one, this reported tend- 
erness of your limbs: if they be tender in reality, why do 
they all of a sudden pain me ?” 127 


This is Interdiction of a Quality since the lover has 
here in this manner interdicted the tenderness of the body 
on the ground of an action contrary to it* 128 

“ That she is my [own] beloved — how is it possible to 
ascertain it ? For, a mere quivering light is [all that is] 
seen and not any substratum for it”. 129 


This is Interdiction of the Thing-having-qualities as, 
while the quality in the shape of light is admitted, the 
Thing-having-qualities is here interdicted in the act of 
expressing its extremely marvellous beauty. 130 


“ Thy eyes are becoming red and thy leaf-like lower- 
lip is throbbing while thy brows are knitted ; and yet 
there is no fear in me who am blameless”. 131 


This is Interdiction of the Cause since the principal 
cause of fear— his own fault—is here denied by the clever 
lover: 132 


“Away is the dearest-lover, and here has come the 
advent of the clouds ; the nichulas are seen in blossom 
and [yet] I am not dead: what can it mean ?” 133 


This is Interdiction of the Effect [in as much as] after 
having Introduced the cause, the terrible advent of ihe 
clouds, fts effect— death — is negated* 134 

4 [KSvySdari&t Trane.] 
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“ Not for long will your departure cause me affliction ? 
if you are going, go [by all means]: have no fear about 
anything here”. 

Here, even prefacing it by a permission, there is an 
interdiction of the lover’s departure by [the lady] who 
thus suggests her death : this is styled Permissive 
Interdiction. 

“ There is much wealth to be obtained by thee and 
there is pleasure and safety in the way ; nor is there any 
anxiety about my life: and yet, my dear, don’t you 
go”. 

While negating the reasons disagreeing with the lover’s 
departure [he] is obstructed [by the lady] through her 
very authority [over him] ; such then is Authoritative 
Interdiction. 138 


“Powerful is my hankering for life: feeble is my 
hankering for wealth : Go or stay, my dear, just as you 
please : I have merely reported my own condition”. I 39 

This is Slighting Interdiction Since the loving lady , 
obstructing the departure of the lover, has here used 
slighting words. 3-4:0 


“ Go, my dear, if you mean to go : may your ways be 
auspicious 1 May I also come to life again there where 
you would be gone ! ” 3-43- 

This is Benedictory Interdiction, since, by way of a 
benediction, [the lady], all the while suggesting her own 
condiction, is hindering the departure of the lover. 142 

“ If indeed there is to be your departure, then aooept 
some other lady : I am even to-day captured by Death 
that [always] waits for a loop-hole”. 143 

This is Ruthless Interdiction in as much as by the 
[lady], overwhelmed by love, is interdicted the departure 
of the lover through the use of ruthless words. 144 

“If you are going do it quickly lest there would fall 
upon your ear cries issuing from the mouths of .Afflicted 
relatives and causing hinderance to your departure.” 145 
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This is merely Subservient Interdiction, since here is 
opposed, by one fondly in love, the departure of the lover 
while as-it-were assisting it. 146 

“ Wishing to do what is dear to you I have been mean- 
ing, my dear, to say 4 Go’ ; but *Do not go* is what escapes 
from my mouth: what can I do?” 147 

This is Interdiction- with-an- Effort as there is shown 
the futility of the effort made for an undesired object, be- 
cause it produces contrary result. 148 

“Unfco my Affection that resents the winking of the 
eye-lash because it becomes a momentary hinderance to 
your sight, do thou announce thy departure: what it 
desires I desire”. 149 

This is Dependent Interdiction seeing that the lady, 
being a slave to her affection, obstructs the [lover’s] depart- 
ure by the indication of a third object [upon which she 
depends], 150 

“I shall, my lord, endure thy separation: [only] give 
me the pigment for invisibility, so that when I paint my 
eyes with it the God-of-Love — that tormentor— will not 
see me”. 151 

By putting forward an impracticable remedy for life 
there has been opposed here the departure of the husband; 
so they call this kind an Interdiction-with-a-Bemedy. 152 

“After all, Dearest, it has issued from thy mouth: the 
expression * I am going ; ’ now even though you be not go- 
ing what have I to do with you whose love is so 

slight?” 153 

This is Wrathful Interdiction since the departure com- 

menced by the lover is opposed by the lady in passion, her 
mind being constrained by ebullient love. 154 

[* “ The simple lady, even at the mention of the lover’s 
departure, fainted; anon, having recovered consciousness 
and seeing the lover, she asks— 4 why have you been away 
so long?*”] 155 
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[* Thus through the faint that came upon her at the 
time, the lady of tremulous eyes has interdicted the going 
of the beloved ; such accordingly is Interdiction-with- 
Fainting]. 

“It was neither smelt nor placed upon the ear by the 
ladies nor put into liquor : the blue lotus in the wells of 
the enemies just perished”. 157 

This is Interdiction with Compassion since, feeling 
compassion for the lotus as it were, its piteous condition 
has been set forth after denying the action suited to it. 158 

“No wealth of any kind has been gathered, no learn- 
ing whatsoever has been attained, ard no sort of penance 
accumulated: gone is all life”. 161f 

This is Interdiction-with-Remorse, since after feeling 
remorse [for it] an aged man has made here a denial of 
wealth-gathering, etc. 162 

“ When there exists your face-moon, full of nectar, the 
hater < vanquisher > of lotuses and having soft stars 
< eye-balls >, what is the use of another moon ?” 159 

Thus has the real moon been interdicted by exhibiting 
qualities similar to it as residing in the secondary moon ; 
hence of such sort is Paronomastic Interdiction. 160 

“Is this an autumnal cloud or a group of hansas ? 
There is heard a noise similar to that of an anklet; so this 
is not a cloud”. 163 

This is Interdiction-after-a-Doubt, since the doubt is 
here removed by means of a quality easily to be found in 
hansa and having no relation with the genus cloud. 164 

“It is strange that your valour, although it has 
pervaded the universe, is not [yet] satisfied; or rather of 
the flaring fire when can one notice the satisfaction ? ” 165 

This is Interdiction-by-Corroboration in as much as the 
wonder already gaining upon us has been restrained by 
the setting forth of a new fact analogous to it. 166 

c* Interpolated stanza. 

t T he transposition of stanzas 161-162 is intentional. 
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“ Thou art not, 0 lord of men, praised at any time to 
the effect that thou givest, since mendicants take away 
thy wealth thinking it to be just their own”. 167 

Interdiction of this and similar sort is declared to be 
Interdiction- with-a-Reason. In this very manner it is 
possible to make out other [distinct] species also. 168 

END OF INTERDICTION 

That is to be understood as Corroboration where, 
having introduced a certain thing, there is the putting 
forth of another thing capable of corroborating it. 169 

Of universal application (1), the specifically limited 
(2), tinged by paronomasia (3), incompatible (4), doing 
what is discordant (5), of accordant disposition (6), accord- 
ant-and-discordant (7), and the reverse of it [discordant 
accordant] (8) — . 170 

These and other varieties of it are observed in literary- 
use. A series of examples of them [in order] is given for 
making their nature manifest. 171 

“ The exalted ones [that are] the eyes of the world — 
the sun and the moon — mark-you, cannot help setting: 
who can transgress destiny?” 172 

“ These rain-clouds are removing the heat from [the 
bodies of] men; verily the birth of the great is for putting 
down the miseries of others”. 173 

“The Malaya-wind is causing delight unto the people; 
verily one endowed with civility < related to the south > 
becomes dear unto all 174 

“Although spotled, this moon delights the world; for 
a good brahman, although possessing defects, [neverthe- 
less] brings luck to men”. 175 

“The noise of the bees, i though issuing out from a 
throat sweetened by drinking honey, becomes bitter to the 
ear of lovers; such is [the nature of] sin [committed]”. 176 
“ This bed of lotus-leaves here is burning my body ! 
verily it is in the fitness of things that one that [in yellow 
and reddish colour] resembles fire should have the nature 
of burning”. 177 
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“Let the moon if he pleases afflict me: why does the 
spring torment me? Verily, an action done by the wicked 
becomes improper [when done] by the sweet-smelling 
one”. 178 

“Even moon-lotuses cause affliction; how much more 
the host of sun-lotuses? for when the partisans of the moon 
are fierce the partisan of the sun will not be soft 179 

END OF CORROBORATION 

When, in the case of two things, their similarity has 
been expressed by words or suggested, if, between the same, 
a difference is stated [to exist], that is called Out-match- 


ing. 


180 


“With qualities such as courage < permanence>, 
beauty < saltishness >, and serenity <depth>,thou art a 
match for the ocean ; the difference is only in thy body 
such-as we-see-it ”. 181 

This is One-sided Out-matching because through a 
quality belonging to one party there has been brought 
within the range of cognition a difference existing between 
both. 182 

“ Incapable of transgressing the bounds and unfathom- 
able are the ocean as well as Your Honour: that one 
appears like black soot; you on the contrary have the 
brilliance of gold ”. 18 3 

This is Double-sided Out-matching in as much as the 
distinctive qualities of both [the parties] — 'blackness and 
yellowness— are here shown separately. 184 

■■(jp ' 

“You and the ocean are both irresistible and possess 
great stamina < aquatio-animals> and brilliance < the 
[sub-marine] fire> ; only in this much is there a distinc- 
tion between you two : he has a stupid disposition < water 
in him> while you are clever”. 185 

This one, because of the nature of Paronomasia, might 
be regarded as Paronomastic [Out matching]; the two 
[varieties] with Interdiction and Reason are aJso being 
shown— <* 186 
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“ ^-rtliough he has firm position and courage <per- 
v iL;a^qnce> and is the store of jewels, yet that dirty ocean 
"SftBsm'ot at all attain equality with you”. 187 

41 Although sustaining the entire earth with all the 
mountains and continents and oceans upon it, the Sesha, 
as possessing the sovereignty over snakes <as being the 
entertainer of sycophants > is inferior as compared with 
you”. 188 

What has been hitherto exemplified is Out-matching 
with the similarity Expressed-in-words ; there is also one 
with the similarity Inferrible: that will presently be 
described, 189 

41 Thy face and the lotus: this is the difference between 
the two : the lotus springs up in water and thy face is 
[ always ] with thee 190 

44 The eyes of the deer have no dancing eyebrows and 
are not through liquor tinged red; this thy pair of eyes 
however, is adorned with those qualities *\ 191 

In the former is a statement of distinction alone : in 
this is the exhibition of additional [qualities]. Accordant, 
Out-matching is again another kind, which is now 
exhibited — 192 

“ Thy face and the lotus are [both] blooming and 
possessed of fragrance; the lotus has bees hovering while 
thy face has rolling eyes 193 

44 This moon is the crest of the sky : this hansa is the 
ornament of the water; this sky is studded with stars : the 
water [is studded] with blooming lotuses”. 194 

In this [example], between sky and water the simil- 
arity in whiteness of which is being inferred, and between 
the moon and the hansa the spotlessness of which is 
[ already] inferred, a distinctness has been indicated. 195 

In the earlier example (ii. 193 ) the similarity was 
expressed in words; in both examples (ii. 193 and ii. 194) 
what brings in the distinction— bees, eyes, etc —is ana* 
logous; sj there is [exhibited] the nature of Accordant 
Outmatching. 
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“Not to be dispelled by jewelled lamps, not to. be re- 
moved by the sun’s rays and obstructing the Jision of 
youths is the darkness that springs from youth . ia/ 
This is Out-matching in the same Genus, since this 
[youth-]darkness, agreeing with the genus darkness in 
obstructing the vision, is shown as distinot by other 
[characteristics]. 

END OE OUT-MATCHING 


Through negation of the well-known causes when some 
sort of a new cause, or naturalness, has to be presumed, 
that is Presumption. 

[For examples-] “With the hansas intoxicated 

though not drunk, with the sky spotless though not wiped 
off, with water clear though not [artificially ] purified, the 
world appeared delightful to the heart”. 20 

[And] “Thy eye, though not painted with collyrium, 
is black; thy brow is bent, though not knitted; and this 
thy lip, though not dye-coated, is red, 0 beautiful 

on© . * 

The intoxicatedness eto. which may not be caused by 
drinking etc., and are either caused by another [cause] or 
are without cause, of them an assertion is here intended ; 
so there is nothing Contradictory. 202 

“The mouth is naturally full of fragranoe, the body is 
through-no-artifice beautiful, the moon is a, causeless 
enemy and Cupid a gratuitous destroyer of life ”. 203 

Here by means of words ‘naturally’ etc. the cause is 
directly negatived and [yet] the effect-fragrance etc, -is 
asserted; so this is Presumption. 2<H 

END OF PRESUMPTION 

Having a certain object in mind when an assertion is 
made about another object analogous to it, that, as being a 
shortened mode [of expression], is considered Inclusive 

Assertion. 2 ®® 

[For example] “In the full-blown lotus, while sipping 
honey according to his desire, the bee, mark you, is [now] 
frigging a bud in which the fragrance is not ^et deve- 
loped”. 206 
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Here can be made out, in- the case of a certain pas- 
sionate man having amorous dalliance with a grown up 
matron, the tendency of his desire for a certain young- 
girl. 207 

There Is another [variety of Inclusive Assertion] having 
adjectives of identical form but giving only the qualified 
substances separately ; there is yet another with adjectives 
[partly] identical and [partly] un-identical. 208 

[For examples in order] tk Here have I come across this 
great tree having stout roots < secure capital > and ample 
shade < fleshy appearance > and always sustaining with 
loads of fruits < bounties > those that seek them”. 209 
“I have fortunately secured this tall < eminent > tree 
having stability and great expanse of huge branches and 
possessing abundance of fruit and flower”. 210 

In both these [examples] a certain person is described 
as having the nature of a tree; in the former [example] all 
the characteristics are common, in the latter only two. 211 
“ Pity it is that this ocean that had no contact with 
poisonous-snakes < wicked-companions > and the water 
< heart > of which was naturally sweet is, by time, being 
dried up 2X2: 

This Is Novel Inclusive-Assertion seeing that there is- 
an indication of the adversity of a person who is likened* 
to ocean by its earlier [normal] characteristics being ne- 
gated. 

END OF INCLUSIVE- ASSERTION 
The desire to describe a characteristic in a manner 
transcending worldly limits is [gives rise to] Hyperbole; 
it is the best of figures. For example— 214 

41 Wearing wreaths of maliika, all their body anointed 
with fresh sandal, and clad in linen-garments, the assigna- 
tion-seekers are not to be distinguished in the moon- 
light ” 215 

Here Is asserted, as being of a pre-eminent degree, the 
abun banco of the moon-light. A few illustrations are now 
given in order to bring out clearly [the nature of] varieties 
like'Hyp^bole-with-a-Doubt, etc. - 2lb 

5 [Ksvy&daria, Trans.] 
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“Not even yet, my beloved, is my doubt dispelled as 
to whether there does or does not exist to thee a waist 
between thy breasts and hips”. 217 

“ That there exists, O thou of [well-formed] hips, a waist 
unto thee is possible to be ascertained; for otherwise the 
position of thy heavy breasts could not be explained”. 218 

“How great, 0 king, must be the inside of the triad of 
worlds seeing that it measures [contains] the heap of your 
glory, impossible to be measured though it is!” 219 

“They declare it to be the one mainstay of all other 
figures — this mode-of»expression honoured by Masters of 
speech and going by the name of Hyperbole. 220 

END OF HYPERBOLE 

When the condition of some sentient or insentient 
being is poetically-conceived as being otherwise than what 
it is in reality, that is known as Poetic-Conception. For 
example-— 221 

“Oppressed by the mid-day sun the elephant plunges 
into the lake, eager, me-seems, to up-root the lotuses, the 
partisans of the sun ”. 222 

[Here] the plunge of the elephant for the purpose of 
bathing, drinking, and eating lotus-fibres is poetically con- 
ceived by the poet and described as being for the purpose 
of avenging his wrongs. 223 

This serves as an ornament unto the ear that hinders 
my expansion’ ; probably for this reason it is that the 
ear-lotus is being invaded by the eye ”* 224 

With the beams of the eye falling towards outer- 
corner the lotus is being touched— or may-b© is not so 
touched ; [this fact] is poetically conceived and thus de- 
scribed by the poet. 225 

The darkness as-if anoints the limbs; the sky is 
as-if pouring down lamp-soot “—this [example] also has 
in the main the characteristics of a Poetic-Conception. 226 

Hearing the word iva (as-if) some wrongly imagine a 
simile in this [example], setting aside the authoritative 
ruling that a verb cannot become the standarti-of-com- 
parison. r 227 
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It is only as depending upon some common property 
that things are assigned the nature of a standard-of-com- 
parison or the object-of-comparison ; between the [verb] 
‘anointing’ and ‘darkness’ what is the [common] pro- 
perty that can be thought of? 2-iS 

If the [action of] anointing is to be thought of [as the 
required common-property] what then is the [verb] anoint5 
ing as distinct from it? That one and the same thing is 
the common-property and also the object-possessing-the- 
common-property no man who-has-not-lost-his-senses can 


say. 


229 


[Besides,] if the agent be considered as the standard-of- 
comparison it is submerged into the verb: is busy accom- 
plishing its [own] proper activity : and is not [therefore] 
capable of discharging any other function [such as being 
the object- or the standard-of- comparison]. 230 

Even according to the view that — '“Darkness resembles 
the agent of anointing \ the [word] ‘ limbs 5 is not connected; 
and the common quality [between darkness and the agent] 
has to be sought for. 231 

Just as in — '“Thy face is like the moon ’ the brilliance 
[as common property] is what is suggested, not so from 
‘ anointing ’ is anything but the anointing suggested. 232 

So let it be concluded that the [verb] ‘ annointing ’ 
having the sense of besmearing and related to ‘ darkness’ 
as the agent and to ‘limbs’ as the object is thus poetically- 
conceived by the person. 233 

Poetic-Conception is indicated by words like manye 
(me-thinks) ianlce (I trow ), dhruvam (certainly), prayas 
(probably ), nunam (assuredly ), etc.; the word iva (as-if) 
is of the same sort. 234 

END OF POETIC-CONCEPTION 

The Cause, the Subtle, and the Little are the best 
embellishments of speech. The Cause is either Efficient or 
Probatory and both of them have numerous varieties. For 
examples*- 235 
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“This Maiaya-wind, causing the foliage of grown up 
sandal trees to shake, creates joy in everybody”. 236 

Here it is intended that the figurativeness [of the 
expression 3 should consist in an amplification of that 
aspect [of the Malaya-wind J which ia capable of creating 
joy; the same holds good even in destruction [or cessation 
of ( creative ) activity], 237 

“ After causing the sandal-forest to shake, and having 
touched the Malaya-rillets, this wind has set in with a 
view to annihilate the travellers”. 238 

A wind of this nature is verily capable of accomplish- 
ing annihilation in the case of persons in whom has been 
produced, by the fever of separation, an aversion for what 
is lovely. 239 

When an object is to-be-orfginated or transformed, the 
causal relation exists with reference to that; when how- 
ever it is to be [merely] reached, the causal relation, as a 
rule, concerns itself with the action only. 240 

With reference to an object to-be-originated, its Cause 
has been exhibited [above ii 236,238], Of the two remain- 
ing [Causes] will first be given a pair of examples, and 
then the Probative[-Cause] will b© described. 241 

'[A Transformative Cause is illustrated in—] “The 

forests with leaves sprouting up, the wells with full-blown 
lotuses, and the full moon have been by Cupid, for the sight 
of the -traveller, transformed into a poison”. 242 

[ And the third, in — ] 45 With a view to exercise herself 
in anger the young lady, with quivering lips and eyes 
askance by the knitting of the brows, directs her gaze 
towards her friend who was mad© to play the part of 
the lover”, 243 

An example [involving an actual (and not figurative) 
reaching] such as — ‘The sun has gone to the Setting 
[-mountain]*, 'The moon is coming into view*, or 4 The 
birds are repairing to their nests’, is good enough (as 
a Probatory Cause] when an indication of the time is 
intended. r 244 
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[A regular example would be—] “From the heat of 
your body that ip not to be allayed by lunar rays and not 
to be cured by sandal juice, 0 friend, it is easy to infer 
that your heart is love-afflicted”. 245 

These and others charming Probatory Causes are to be 
observed in literary-use. A few beautiful Negative Causes 
are now elucidated. 246 

“By an absence-of-the-study of tbe Sastras, by an 
absence-of-the-coniact with the wise, and by an absence-of- 
th e-restraint of the senses is produced (as a consequence) 
[ all ] human misery ”. 247 

“Gone is all enthusiasm for tales of love; allayed is the 
fever of youth; delusion is ended and thirst is over: [my] 
heart is set on the holy asrama”. 248 

“ These forests are not houses, nor these rivers the 
wives; these doer [also] are not the relatives: this delights 
my mind 249 

“ It is absolutely non-existent : an unreflecting conduct 
from the Aryas ; hence it is that in their case all kinds of 
prosperity are ever on the increase”. 250 

[And — ] “Not unbloomed has remained the blossom on 
the garden-mangoes: an offering of sesamum-mixed water 
has [therefore] to be made for the wives of the 

travellers”. 251 

In these [examples is exhibited successively] an object 
having the form of an antecedent and other negations as 
being the cause for the production of an effect which has 
[in some cases] the form of existence [in others] of non- 
existence, 252 

Producing the effect in a distant place, originating 
the same time as that, being born subsequent to the effect, 
as also having a incompatible or compatible effect: in this 
wise diverse and innumerable are the Causes. 253 

All these , taken in a secondary significance, are found 
to be extremely -charming in literary usage. Here are 
their illustrations— 
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‘‘That conquering missile of Cupid, called side-glance, 
that you have: although it was, 0 lady, hurled in another 
direction, here am I wounded [thereby] in my heart”, 255 

“The youth of maidens, having set aside [mere] 
girlishness, makes its appearance just simultaneously with 
the varied playful-symptoms of love-infatuation in the 
case of young-men”. 256 

“ Bpreading its rays all around, it was later that the 
moon-orb rose in full : even prior to it arose in full-tide the 
love-ocean of the deer eyed ones”, 257 

“Whence is it, Your Majesty, that the early-sun in the 
form of the colour of your two feet causes, at its touch, the 
hand-lotuses of kings to fold [in supplication] like a 
bud?” 588 

[And — ] “They are able to cause the hand-lotuses of 
kings to fold-up: the kunda-white rays of the nail-moons 
of your feet”. 259 

Thus has been exhibited the nature of the [several] 
forms of the Cause. 

END OF CAUSE 

A thing gathered from gesture or posture is, by reason 
of its subtleness, known as the Subtle. 260 

[For example — ] “‘When is their going to be our 
meeting ? ’—finding her lover unable to ask this [question] 
in the company the poor-girl closed the lotus-that-she-was 
dallying-with ”. 261 

Here by the closing of the lotus the meeting at night 
was suggested by [ the woman ] wishing to comfort her love- 
afflicted lover. 262 

“During the song and-the-tale there was noticed upon 
her face-lofcus — while her eyes were directed towards you — 
an increasing blush that passes description and that was 
throbbing with out-bursting love < red colour > ” 263 

Here [the lady’s] longing for dalliance in love, its fr rm 
being not-too-perceptible, has been sufficiently-defmed j 
although never transcending the limits of subfcleneis, 264 

* END OF THE SUBTLE * 
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The Slender is the concealing by some slender [pretext] 
of the nature of a thing about to be disclosed. It is in the 
illustration alone that the nature of this [figure] will be- 
come evident. 265 

' 'The guards will discover through this rising horri- 
pilation that I am attached to the Princess’ — Ah, I have 
it, ‘Oh! How cold is the forest wind ! ’ ” 266 

" ‘How now ! At the very sight of this girl my tears o f 
joy are falling down’ — ‘my eye is sore by reason of the 
wind-wafted pollen from the flowers’ ”. 267 

In cases like this and others this figure .is very becom- 
ing. Others consider the Slender as either a praise or a 
censure effected under some slender [pretext]. 268 

He is a youth, possessed of qualities, a king, a meet 
and excellent husband for thee, seeing that his heart is set 
upon the joys of battle even more than upon the joys 
of love ”, 269 

This praise of [the king’s] pre-eminent valour is no- 
thing but censure which is calculated, in the case of [this] 
maiden longing for uninterrupted enjoyments, to turn her 
love away from him. 270 

“ He is a rash and ruthless person : what have I to do 
with him, my dear friend, him who — merely for wiping 
away his faults — has learnt his coaxing-expressions?” 271 

Here a certain good-quality — coaxing manner — is ex- 
hibited as a pseudo-fault by [the lady] who, through her 
love, is unable to assume the proud-resentment that her 
friends taught her to assume. 272 

END OF THE SLENDER 

Unto a series of things enumerated a subsequent- 
referenoe in [the same] order is called Relative-Order, as 
also Enumeration or [simply] Order. 273 

“ Certainly, 0 slender-bodied one, it must have been 
robbed : the beauty of thy smile and look and face by the 
white-lotus and blue-lotus and red-lotus [in order], as thou 
didst enter the water for bath ”. 2J4 



END ON THE ORDER 
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The Joyous is the statement of something very pleas- 
ing; the Impassioned is tender through passionateness; 
the Vigorous is what displays egoism : such is the triad [of 
figures] when exhibiting pre-eminence. ’275 

“ The pleasure, O Govinda, that has been mine to* day 
by thy coming to my house * that pleasure will b© [mine] 
again in time by this same arrival of thine [and by 
nothing else]”- 276 

This proper speech Vidura uttered; from none else 
[was to b© expected] such self-confidence. And Iiari — 
[ever] to be propitiated by devotion alone— became well- 
pleased at it. 277 

u What power have we, Sire, to see you with our eyes 
—you who remain transcending the forms [-of-manifesta- 
tion] like the Moon, the Sun, the Wind, the Earth, the Sky, 
the Priest, the Fire, and the Water ? ” 278 

This exhibition of pleasure on the part of King Kata- 
varman, after he had visualised the God, is what can be 
regarded as the Joyous. 279 

END OF THE JOYOUS 

“ Thinking her to be dead, she to meet whom after 
death I had longed for [my own] death : how has it come 
about that that same Avanti-Princess— and in this very 
life— I have secured ? ” 280 

It was the feeling-of-pleasur© that was illustrated 

before (it 276) ; this is love that has, by reason of the 
intensity of manifestation, developed into the Sentiment 
called the Amorous : this then is an illustration of the 
Impassioned. 281 

“He who had, in my very presence, dragged the sister 
of Krishna ( Draupadl ) by the hair: that same sinner— 
Dus^asana — is before me here* Can he live [now] another 
moment?” 282 

Here the wrath of Bhima, mounting to the highest 

point as he sights the enemy, is developed into the Senti- 
ment [called] the Furious : this accordingly is Impassioned 
Speech* * 283 


^ ^ English" Translation [ ji. 293 

*' Before I oonquer the earth [bounded] with the oceans 
—before I perform various sacrifices— before I give 
away wealth to mendicants— how can I become [truly] 
a king?” 

Here the [king’s] enthusiasm, assuming a pre-eminent 
form, abides as the Sentinent [called] the Heroic, and is 
[accordingly] able to establish the Impassioned nature of 
these expressions. 285 

M y Queen 1 Thou unto whom of delicate body even a 
flowery-bed caused pain: how dost thou [now] repose upon 
the flaming pyre ? ” 286 

Here the Pathos being ebullient is regarded as the 
figure [called Impassioned]. The same applies to the 
other [Sentiments, namely] the Abhorrent, the Comic, the 
Marvellous, and the Terrible. 287 

[For examples in order— ] “Having repeatedly drunk 
by vessels in the form of hands the blood of your enemies, 
the ghosts decked with entrails are dancing in the company 
of their [head-less] trunks”. 288 

1 Here, my Friend, thou whose angry-pride knows no 
abating, let at least this fresh nail-mark imprinted upon 
thy breast be covered up by thy upper garment! ” 289 

“ Strange that of the Nandana-trees their [very] sprouts 
serve as garments, their flowers as wreaths and other orna- 
ments, and their branches as mansions ! ” 290 

[And — ] “This is Indra’s thunderbolt with fire present 
at its blade, the [very] memory of which causes abortion 
of the foetus of Daitya-females ”, 291 

The Sentiment exhibited in the [quality called] Sweet- 
ness (i. 51,62) springs from [the merely negative condition 
of] the non-vulgarity of the expressed sense; here, however, 
the imbuing of the speech by the eight Sentiments is regar- 
ded as the essence of [the figure] Impassioned. 292 

END OF THE IMPASSIONED 

“‘That I am an offender’ — don’t you entertain on that 
ground any fear in your heart; my sword never at all 
wishes tc? strike those that have shown their back [in the 
battle]”. 293 

6 [KSvyadarsa Trans.] , , 
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With these words a certain hero full of pride allowed 
an enemy hemned in battle to depart; this and such other 
[composition] is to be regarded as the Vigorous. 294 


END OF THE VIGOROUS 


Without actually making an intended statement, the 
expressing of the same in another manner [but] calculated 
to serve the same end, is considered as Periphrasis. 295 

“ This cuckoo is biting the blossom of the mango: I 
shall ward him off: you two may remain [here] undis- 
turbed^. 296 

Thus having united her friend with a young person at 
the appointed place, with a view to bring about their loving 
dalliance, a certain woman excused herself away from 
that place. 297 

END OF PERIPHRASIS 

{ .. . # 

When unto one about to commence a certain action 

there results, through the influence of good luck, a further 
accession of means for the same [end], that they call 
Facilitation. 298 

[For example— ] “ While with a view to remove her 
angry-pride I was about to prostrate myself at her feet, for- 
tunately there arose, to favour me, this roaring of the 
clouds 299 


END OP FACILITATION 

That pre-eminent greatness either of the emotion or of 
the affluence [ of some one] is what the experts call the 
figure Exalted. 300 

[For examples— ] “ That scion of Raghu was not able 
to transgress the command of his father— he who was 
undaunted even at the weighty task of lopping off the heads 
ofRavana”. 301 

[And] “It was with difficulty that by the son of 
Anjana [Hanumat] was recognised the real Lord of 
Lamka surrounded [as the latter was] with hundreds of 
images [of his own] mirrored into the jewelled walls 302 
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In the earlier example was well indicated the greatness 
of the emotion, and here the magnitude of prosperity : So 
this [ pair of examples ] is clearly a pair of [the figures 
called] Exalted. 303 

END OF THE EXALTED. 

Concealment is the concealment of one thing and the 
exhibition of another. [For example—] ‘Cupid is not five- 
arrowed: he has a thousand arrows ’. 304 

“ Sandal and moon-light and the gentle fragrance-bear- 
ing Southern wind: this is all a creation made out of fire : 
it is said to be cool unto others I ” 305 

Here, even while conceding, in the case of others, the 
coolness [of the creation], in as much as the love-afflicted 
person has shown the same to be [in his own case] hot, this 
is the Concealment of the Range-of-the-Quality. 306 

“It is only in name that the moon is said to possess 
nectar-dripping rays: in essence it is quite different: its 
rays are poison-dripping ”. 307 

Here the moon’s essential-nature is negated and the 
love-afflicted person has predicated of it the nature of 
another thing: so this is deemed Concealment of the 
Essential-Nature. 308 

A Concealment based upon Simile has been already 

exhibited before amongst the Similes ( ii. 36, cp. also ii. 94) : 
In this very way is to be followed out the details of the 
classification of Concealment in literary-compositions. 309 
END OF CONCEALMENT 

Paronomasia is defined as a composition having one 
[ and the same ] form but more than one sense. It is of two 
kinds: having-identical-words, and having-for-the-most- 
part-distinct-words. 310 

[For examples — ] “Asavudayam arudhah kantiman 
raktamandalah I Raja harati lokasya hridayarh mridubhih 
karaih II This king <moon> rising up into prosperity 
< ascending the Eastern-mountain >, full of <brilliance> 
beauty and with a loyal- and-loving kingdom <with a 
red-tinged orb delights the heart of the people by gentle 
taxes <?oooling rays>)”. 311 
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[ And—] “ Doshakarena sambadhnan nakshatrapatha- 
vartina I Rajna pradosho mam ittham apriyam k im na 
badkate II (This advent-of-the-night < extremely wicked 
person > being proximate to the moon < related to the 
king> who is [himself] the father of the night < store of 
[all] wickedness > and abiding in the path of the stars 
<not following the conduct of a [true] kshatriyaE> — how 
can it be that it (he) would not torment me who am thus 
bereft of my beloved <out of his good graces > ? ” 312 

Paronomasias as occurring in Simile, Metaphor, Inter- 
diction, Out-matching, etc. have been already illustrated 
( cp. ii. 28, 87, 159, 185 ) ; a few others will now be illus- 
trated. 313 

There exists a [variety of] Paronomasia with identical 
action; another with [two] non-contrary actions ; a third 
with [two] contrary actions ; as also one with a restric- 
tive-predication ; — 314 

There is further one having the form of an interdic- 
tion of a restricted-predication, as well as one involving a 
non-[self-]contradiction and involving a [self-]contradic- 
tion. The nature of these will be evident from the illu- 
strations themselves [which follow in order] — 315 

“Vakrah svabhavamadhurah §amsantyo rSgam ulba- 
nam I Driso dutyascha karshanti kantabhih preshitSh 
priyan II (The side- wise < crooked> and naturally pleasing 
< sweet-tempered > glances, as also the love-messengers, 
sent by the beloved-ones and indicating <declaring> effu- 
sive love, enrapture <drag after them> the lovers)”. 316 

“ Madhura ragavardhinyah komalali kokilagirah I 
Akarnyante madakalah slishyante chasitekshanah II (The 
sweet <lovable> and gentle < tender-bod ied> tunes of the 
cuckoo, as well as the blue-eyed [ladies], augmenting 
[men’s] passion and suffused with [ youth- ]intoxication 
< sweet through [wine-]intoxication> are [the one of them] 
being heard and [ the other ] being embraced ) ”, 317 

‘‘Ragam adarsayannesha varunlyogavardhitarg iTiro- 
bhavati gharmamsurangajastu vijribhate II (Exhibiting v 
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reddish tinge < producing amorous-passion > heightened by 
contact-with-the-West <recourse-to-wine>, the hot-rayed 
[Sun] is passing out of sight while the mind-born [Cupid] 
is growing stronger)”. 318 

“ Nistriihsiatvam asaveva dhanushyevasya vakrata 1 
•Sareshveva narendrasya marganatvam cha vartate U ( In 
the case of this Lord-of-men ruthlessness < measuring over 
thirty [finger-breadths] > exists only in the sword; crooked- 
policy < curvature > only in his bow; and mendicancy 
<2 seeking the goal> only in [his] arrows)”. 319 

“ With you as the guardian, annoying-enemy (kantaka) 

< prickly hairs > were to be seen only upon the styles of 

the lotuses; — or rather, the same (kantaka) Chorripila- 
tion£> is to be observed also on the occasion of the 
embraces of loving couples ”. 320 

“Mahlbhridbhurikatakastejasvl niyatodayah I Dakshah 
PrajapatiSchasit SvSml saktidharascha sah II ( The Lord- 
of-the-earth < mountain > had an extensive capital 

< ridge or zone >; he was full of splendour <the shining 
[sun]> with his prosperity unshaken < his risings fixed > ; 

I he was alert < Daksha > and guardian of his subjects 

CLord of Creation > ; and he was a sovereign < Skanda> 
j wielding power < his missile > )”. 321 

| [And—] “ AchyutopyavrishochchhedI rajapyavidita- 

' kshayah I Devopyavibudho jajne Samkaropyabhujangavanll 

(Established in power <Krishna> though he was, he 
turned out a non-killer of Vrishasura < non-uprooter of 
religion >; king <moon> though he was, he never be- 
came cognisant of waning <loss of power >: king <god> 

1 though he was, he never became divine < without learned 

i men> ; the author of good <Saihkara> though he was, he 

became devoid of snakes <sychophants> )”. 322 

END OF PARONOMASIA 

When in the quality, genus, function, and so forth [of 
a thing] there is shown a deficiency [of some sort] just with 
j a view tojbring out its special characteristic, that is regajj- 

I ded as Effectuation- through-Hinderance. 323 
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[Examples in order—] “ It is neither hard nor sharp— 
the weapon of the Gad-of-flowery-bow : and yet by it the 
triad of worlds was conquered”, 324 

“She is neither a celestial woman nor one descended 
from the family of the Gandharvas ; and yet she is well 
able to thwart the penance of even the Creator 325 

“No eye-brow was knitted, nor was the lip quivering; 
neither even did the eye become red [in anger], and yet 
was the horde of the enemy vanquished 326 

[And — ] “There were neither cars nor elephants nor 
horses nor foot-soldiers: it is just by the side-wise glance 
of the women that the triad of the worlds is being con- 
quered”. 327 

“ The car has but one wheel, the driver deformed and 
the horses uneven [in number] ; and yet the Sun — that 
fiery [orb] — does cross the surface of the sky 328 

This [last] is anEffectuation-through-Hinderanco with- 
the-oause-expressed, in as much as the adjective ‘fiery’ is 
mentioned; The same mode is applicable in the case of the 
other varieties 329 

END OF EFFECTUATION'-THROUGIi-HINDER ANGF j 

When with a view to praise it or to blame it, there is 
the description of some one [person or thing] by putting it 
on a par with others possessing the quality in question in 
eminence, that is regarded as Equal-Paring. 330 

[Examples in order—] “Yama ( the god of death), 
Kubera (the god of wealth), Varuna (the god of the ocean), 
the thousand-eyed [god Indra] as also Your Majesty 
merits the title of exclusive application, viz. ‘ Guardian of 
the world’ ’ 331 

[And—] “[All] unions with the deer-eyed ladies, as 
also the playful-dancings of the lightening- even though 
commenced-in-right-earnest— < heralded-by-clouds > do 
not stay for [as much as] two moments”. r 332 

END OF EQUAL-PARING * 
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Where there is exhibited the bringing-together of 
contrary things just with a view to bring out their special 
characteristic, that is considered as Contradiction. For 
examples — 333 

“ The cooing of royal-hansas, charming through youth- 
intoxication, waxes ; while the note of the peacocks, desti- 
tute of loveliness, is on the wane 334 

“ The sky is rendered sombre by the clouds of the 
rainy- season, and yet [at the same time] the mind of the 
people is invaded by red- tinge < passion > 335 

“ Slender at the waist [and yet] heavy at the hips, 
with red lips [and yet] with blue eyes ; with the navel hol- 
low [and yet] with the breast protruding — whom might not 
the women’s body hit ? ” 336 

“ Your form, O slender-bodied one, albeit endwed with 
lotus-like arms, plantain-shaped thighs and having the 
face and the eyes like [red-] and [blue-]lotuses [respec- 
tively] nevertheless causes us to burn. *’ 337 

“ Thrown up by the garden-winds the pollens of the 
mango and the champaka [trees] cause the eyes of travel- 
lers to water, although not actually touching them 338 

“ How can thy sight, O thou of sweet words, hanging 
upon Karna < elongated upto the ear> although [already] 
attached to Krishna and Arjuna < black and white and 
anon red [in colour] >, be liable to gain any person’s confi- 
dence f ” 339 

In this wise this figure is observed to present diverse 
varieties. 

END OF CONTRADICTION 

That is Vicarious-Praise which is a praise of objects 
not- forming- the-theme-on-hand. 340 

[For example—] “In blessedness do the deer pass their 
life in forests not serving others and living on objects 
easy to c&tain without effort such as water and grass- 

blades • 341 
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Herein is praised the life of the deer even though not 
the theme-on-hand, by a high-souled person dispirited 
through the worry of dancing attendance upon a king. 342 
END OF VICARIOUS-PRAISE 
When one praises while apparently censuring that is 
considered Disguised-Eulogy, wherein it is the good 
qualities themselves that, under the guise of defects, come 
into evidence. 343 

“A mere ascetic — Rama — had [once] conquered this 
[Earth, the] Sustainer-of-being; that you a king should 
have conquered that same [Earth] : for this entertain no 
pride ”. 344 

“Snatching her away from the aged person < Great- 
Lord who-is-beyond-Time > , his [wife] Sri < wealth > is 
being enjoyed by you ; [I ask,] O King, is this meet for 
your [great] Ikshvaku family ? ” 345 

[And — ] “Medini < Earth > who is attached to enjoy- 
ment with paramours Cresting upon the body of the 
Serpent [Sesha] > is your wife ; how then can your pride 
rise to highest pinnacle ? ” 346 

In this manner should be followed out the varieties of 
Disguised-Eulogy, both based upon paronomasia and other- 
wise: its detailed classification [would be] endless. 347 
END OF DISGUISED-EULOGY 
When while about to achieve one end there is deduced 
another somewhat allied fruit from it, either existing or 
non-existing, that is Illustration- 348 

[For examples — ] “ Soon as he rises the sun confers 
glory unto the lotuses, just to bring home [to men] the fruit 
of prosperity, viz,, confering favours unto friends 349 
[And—] “ The host of darkness, as soon as it comes into 
contact with the rays of the moon, meets defeat, indicating 
[thereby] the sudden and evil ending of those that are 
opposed to the king < the moon > ”• 350 

END OF ILLUSTRATION 

Conjoint-Description is a statement of qualities, and 
of actions, as being simultaneous ; while what is [known] 
as, the exchange of things is Barter. [Examples in 
order]— 351 
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“ Along with my breaths are these nights now length- 
ened-out ; and along with my own limbs, likewise, they, 
with the moon for the ornament, are getting pale ”• 352 

"Along with the fainting of the travellers the mango- 
blossom is on the increase : and along with their lives, 
likewise, the Malaya-breezes are falling < in > 353 

[And—] “Charming by reason of the notes of the cuckoo 
and sending forth fragrant breezes, the days of the Chaitra. 
are getting bigger along with the joys of the people”. 354 
Thus have some examples been given here of Conjoint- 
Description. 

END OF CONJOINT-DESCRIPTION . ■ 

Now will be illustrated to some extent the nature of 
Barter. 355 

“ Your arm, while it gave a blow of the weapon unto 
the kings, took away from them their long accumulated 
glory white like the lotus”. 356 

END OF BARTER 

Benediction is known as the expressing of good wish 
unto what is an object of regard ; for example ‘May the 
great Light — beyond the reach of word and mind— protect 
you!*' •' 

END OF BENEDICTION 

Self-Comparison and the Doubtful are exhibited [al- 
ready, under different names] even amongst the Simile- 
varieties ( cp. ii- 37, ii. 26), while Comparison-Metaphor 
is shown already amidst Metaphor-varieties (ii. 88). 358 

W-bat is [known as] Accessory to Poetic-Conception 
is merely a variety of Poetic-Conception itself; while a 
mixing-together of difforent embellishments is what is 
called Commixture. _ 

A relation as of the whole- to-the-part in the case of 
the several [embellishments], or their equivalence^ such is 

the two-fold method of the Commixture-of-Embellishments 

that one has to mark. 

[For example—] “ The lotuses, 0 heedless [girl], are 
traducing the beauty of thy face ; [for,] can anything be 
hard to -achieve for those that are in full possession oi 

treasur# < buds > and power-to-punish <styles> ? 

7 [KsvyBdarfe, Trans.] , 
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[* “ The darkness as-it-were anoints the limbs ; the 
sky as-it-were pours out lamp- soot; like service tendered 
unto wicked persons has [our] sight been rendered fruit- 
less"]. 36 2 

Generally in all artistic-compositions it is Parono- 
masia that heightens the charm : All literature is divided 
into the two varieties of Naturalistic and Artistic compo- 
sitions. 363 

END OF COMMIXTURE 

Sustained-Intuition is declared to be a quality pervad- 
ing [the whole] poetic-composition ; Intuition is the idea 
of the poet which abides in the compositions [from begin- 
ning] to the end- 364 

The mutual-subservience of all the segments of the 
theme ; the non-employment of purposeless adjectives ; the 
decription of a locality 365 

By force of the manner of narration the elucidation 
of even a deep theme --all this is based upon Intuition; 
so this is known as Sustained-Intuition. 366 

END OF SUSTAINED-INTUITION 
What are detailed in other treatises as the charac- 
teristics and so forth of the [ dramatic- JNodes with their 
minor constituents or the Rhetorical modes and their 
further [literary] distribution — all that as well as the oase 
afegpfe considered is acceptable to us as nothing but 
embellishments [of one sort or the other]. 367 

Thus has been laid open in a synoptical fashion this 
path [to literary composition], after having curtailed the 
infinite details concerning the embellishments ; the specific 
modes of composition which pass the province of words 
and whioh are noticed everywhere can be fully expounded 
only in and through constant-study. 368 

Thus ends the Second Chapter entitled “Classification 
of Sense-Embellishments” of the Kavyadar&a or Mirror of 
Poetry, the work of Acharya Dandin. 
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PARIOHGHHEDA III 



The repetition of syllabic-groups, with or without 
[ other] intervening [syllables], is Yamaka (Chime); and 
it occurs at the beginning (iii, 4-18, 20-32, 34-36) in 
the middle (iii. 39-40), and at the end (iii. 41-42) of the 
metrical feet. 1 

Yamakas occurring in one (iii. 4-7), in two (iii. 8-13, 
20-25), in three (iii. 14-17, 26-28), and in [all the] four 
metrical-feet (iii. 18, 2v), 30-32, 34-36, 39—50 ) can be [fur- 
ther] distributed according as they occur at the beginning 
( iii. 4-18, 20-32, 34-36 ), in the middle ( iii. 39-40 ), at the 
end ( iii. 41—42 ), in both the middle and the end (iii. 43-44), 
the middle and the beginning ( iii. 45-46 ),-the beginning and 
the end ( iii. 47-48 ), and in all these places [ simultaneously] 
(iii. 49-50). 3 

Extremely many are the divisions of them arising from 
commixture, some easy to compose, others difficult; a few 
of them will be exhibited. 3 

[An example of oontinguous initial Chime in the first 
foot is—] “ Mfinena ma’nena sakhi pranayo’bhut priye jane 1 
KhapditS kaptham SMishya tam eva kuru satrapam II (Not 
with this angry-pride my friend, should you show your 
affection for the beloved person; betrayed-in-love you 
should wound [your arms] round [the traitor’s] neck and 
even [so] put him to shame”. 4 

[An example of contiguous initial Chime in the second 
foot is — ] " Meghanadena hansanam madano madanod inSI 

N unnamanam manah strlpam saha ratya vigahate II (With 
their angry-pride dispelled by the roaring-of-clouds that 
incites the passion of hansas, love gains free access into 
the mind of ladies, along with eagerness-for-sport)” 6 

[An example of contiguous initial Chime in the third 
foot is—] “ Bajanvatyah praja jata bhavantam prapya 
sampratj I C haturam chaturam bhodhirasanorvlkaragrahe II 
( Having obtained you, now, the subjects have become 



blessed-in-their-ruler, — you who are adept in grasping-tlie. 
hand < receiving taxes > of the Earth with the four oceans 
for her girdle ) ”. ® 

[An example of contiguous initial Chime in the fourth 
foot is— ] “ Aranyam kaischid akrSntam anyaih sadma 
divaukasam I Padatirathanagasvar ahitai rahitais tava 11 
(Deprived of foot-soldiers, chariots, elephants and horses 
your enemies have, some of them, repaired unto the forest 
and others unto the abode of the gods)”. 7 

[ An example of contiguous initial Chime in the first 
and the second feet is — ] “ Madhuram madhur am bhoja- 
vadane vada netrayoh i Vibhramam bhramarabhrantya 

vidambayati kim nu te II ( Tell me , does the Spring , by the 
wandering of the bees , [merely] imitate the sweet playful- 
dance of the two eyes upon thy lotus-faoe ¥ ) ” . 8 

[An example of contiguous initial Chime in the 
first and the third feet is—] “ Varanova rano ddamo hayo 

va Smara durdharah I Na yato nayato ’ntam nas tadaho 

vikramas tava II (Seeing that it is neither a war-infuriated 
elephant nor a horse difficult-to-oontrol, the valour, OGod- 
of-love, of thee who leadest us to [dire] end is truly wonder- 
ful)”. 9 

[An example of contiguous initial Chime in the first 
and the fourth feet is—] “ BajitairSjitai kshnyena jlyate 

tvadriSair nripaih I Nlyate oha punas triptim vasudhft 
vasudha raya II ( By kings like thee, adorned with a keen- 
ness for battle, the earth is conquered, and is anon led to 
contentedness by [the pouring of] a stream of wealth 
[upon it])”. 10 

[An example of contiguous initial Chime in the second 
and the third feet is — ] “Karoti sahakarasya kalikotkalikot- 
taram I Manmano manmano ’pyesha matta-kokiianisva- 
nah II (The blossom of the mango renders my mind 
full of passionate-eagerness, as also does this svteet-and- 

indistinet note of the [ youth-]intoxicated ouokoof”. XX 



English Translation 


l. An example of contiguous initial Chime in the second 
and the fourth feet is — ] “ Katham tvadupalanibhasav ihata 

viha ta drifcl I Avastha nalamarodh umahganamahgan asinl II 

(When the hope of securing you is frustrated, why would 
that sort of plight, calculated to wither away her body, 
not be able to overwhelm that woman ? ) 12 

[An example of contiguous initial Chime in the third 
and the fourth feet is — ] “fligrihya netre karshanti 
balapallava^obhina I Taruna taruna n krishtanalino 

n alino nmukhah 11 (Bees, eager for the lotus, constrain the 
eyes and attract (unto themselves] the young persons, 
drawn [to the site] by some tree [ looking] charming by 
reason of young foliage ) ” . 13 

[An example of contiguous initial Chime in the first, 
second, and third feet is — ] “ V isada visadam atta sarase 

saraBe jale I kurute kuruteneyam hansl mam antaka- 

misham II (In [this] lake-water wherein maddened sarasas 
are entering, this hansl, [although] white-looking, makes 
me, by her ugly-note, a prey to the God-of-death ) ” . 14 

[An example of contiguous initial Chime in the first, 
second, and fourth feet is—] “ Vishama m vishama nveti 
madanam madanandanah I Sahendukalayapodh amalaya, 

nun 

malay^nilah U (This Maiaya-wind that causes no joy 

unto me has become, along with the stainless moon-digit, 
a companion of the God-of-Love, [who is like ] bitter poison 
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iii. 17 ] 

[An example of contiguous initial Chime in the second, 
third, and fourth feet is—] “Jayata tvanmukhenSsmS- 
nakatha m na katham jitam I Kamalam kamalarfa kurva- 

dalimad dali ma tpriye II ( While vanquishing us, how 

should your face not have vanquished, O my Love, a lotus, 
beautifying the water, possessing petals with bees, and 
void of speech [as it is ] ? ” 17 

[An example of contiguous initial Chime in all the 
four feet is—] “ Bamani ramanl ya me patalapatala rhsuka I 

Varupivarunlbhutasaurabha saurabha spadam II ( My be- 
loved with her garment dark-red like the patala [tree, 
or its flower] is lovely like the West < like wine > with 
her reddening solar splendour < with her colour resembling 
the reddening sun>, and [is] an abode of fragrance 
< sunshine > 18 

Thus has been exhibited [in its varieties ] initial Chime 
which is contiguous. Of the non-oontiguous [class] of it 
also are described now certain varieties. 19 

[A non-contiguous initial Chime in the first and the 
second feet is illustrated in — ] “ Madhur ena dri^Sm m&nam 
madhurena sugandhina I Sahakarodgamenaiva Sabda^esham 

karishyati II (The spring, even with the sweet and fragrant 
blossoming of the mango, would reduce the pride of fawn-eyed 
[ damsels] to mere name. ) ” 20 

[A non-contiguous initial Chime in the first and the 
third feet is illustrated in — ] “ Karo’ti tamro rSm&pam 

tantrltadanavibhramam I Karoti sershyam kante oha 

Sravanotpalatadanam II ( The very-red hand of damsels 
effects sportive striking of the lute, as also, through 
spite, a beating unto the lover by means of the lotus on 
the ear.)” 21 

[A non-contiguous initial Chime in the first and the 
fourth feet is illustrated in—] “ Sakalap ollasanayS kala. 

pinya ’nu nrityate t Meghall nartita v&tallt gakal&p o 
vlmufichati II (Dancing is being effected by a pe alien with 
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English Translation 


[ iii. 27 


her spreading plumage, subsequently; [prior to that] a row 
of clouds, made to dance by winds, is letting down all its 
waters. ) ” 23 

[ A non-contiguous initial Chime in the second and 
third feet is illustrated in — ] “ Svayameva galanmana- 
kali kamin i te manah I kalikam ifaa nlpasya drishtva kam 
na spri^ed da^am 11 ( O sportful lady, your mind with its 
haughty-pride— [the source of] quarrel— dissipating of its 
own accord, having observed this bud of the Nlpa [tree] 
here, to what condition would it not reach? 1 )” 23 

[A non-contiguous initial Chime in the second and 
fourth feet is illustrated in—] “ Aruhyakrldassailasya 
chandrakSnta sthalim imam l Nrityatyesha lasachoharu* 
ohandrakant ah siikhavalah 11 ( Perching upon this spot 

[paved] with moon-slabs of the pleasure-mount, this peacock, 
of a form lovely with the glitter of the beautiful eyes-in 
his-plumage, is dancing. ) ** 24 

[ A non-contiguous initial Chime in the third and fourth 
feet is illustrated in—] “U ddhritya ra jakSdurvl dhriyate’dya 
bhujena te I Varahen oddhrita yasau varah erupari sthita II 

( Having uplifted it from the circle-of-kings this earth is 
to-day being sustained by thy arm: [the earth] which for- 
merly was uplifted by the Boar and was placed upon the 
eminent Snake. )” 25 

[A non-contiguous initial Chime in the first, second, 
and third feet is illustrated in — ] “ Karena te raneshvanta- 
k arena dvishatSiii hatfih I Karenav ah ksharadrakta bhanti 

samdhyaghana iva U (Killed with thy hand that causes 
destruction of the enemy the elephants in the battles with 
their gushing blood appear like sunset-clouds. ) ” 26 

[A non-contiguous initial Chime in the first, third, and 
fourth feet is illustrated in — ] “ Paragata rurajlva vatair- 

dhvasta bhataischamuh l Paragata miva kvapi P aragata tam 

ambaram U (As by winds a row of trees on a lofty mountain, 
so by W|rriors was devastated the army ; the sky seemed 
as if vanfshed somewhere, being filled with dust. )” i 7 
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[ A non-contiguous initial Chime in the second, third, 
and fourth feet is illustrated in— ] “ Patu vo Bhagav&n 
Vishnuh sada na vaghanadyutih l Sa dana vakuladhvamsl 

sadanav aradantiba ll ( May Lord Vishnu protect you ever, 
he of a splendour like that of a fresh cloud, the destroyer 
of the families of demons and killer of mighty elephants 
in rut. ) ” ^ 

[ A non-contiguous initial Chime in all the four feet 

is illustrated in— ] “ Ka male h samakesam te Karna le- 
rshy akaram mukham l Earn ale kbyam karoshi tvam 
Kamalevonmadisnushu II ( Your head has hair like the bee, 

and your face is the cause of jealousy to the lotus: whom 
would you— even like the Goddess of Wealth — make 
un-inoluded amongst persons liable to be intoxicated?)” 29 

[A non-contiguous initial Chime similar in the first 
and second and dissimilar in the third arid fourth feet is 
illustrated in-] “ Mudara manamanvlta mudarama nibhusha- 
nah I Madabhramaddrisah kartu madabhra jaghan&h 

kshamah II ( [ These ladies] adorned with sumptuous jewels, 
with their eyes rolling through intoxioation and having 
expansive hips, are capable of making their lover gladly 
follow after them.) ” 30 

[Anon-contiguous initial Chime similar in the first 
and third and dissimilar in the second and fourth feet 
is illustrated in— ] “ U dita iranyapushtSnS ma rutai r me 

hatam manat I Udita irapi te duti MSrutairapi dakshinait U 
( Ah ! By the up- rising notes of the cuckoos my mind is 
tormented, as also, 0 messenger, by thy words, as well as 
by the Southern < courteous > winds.)” 31 

[ A non-contiguous initial Chime similar in the first 
and the fourth and dissimilar in the second And third feet 
is illustrated in — ] “ Surajita hriyo y unSm tanumadhySs ate 
striyahl Tanumadhya h ksharatsveda surajita mukhendavahll 
(The women with their modesty overcome by wine, with 
slender waists [and moon-faces glittering with (gathering 
perspiration, are reclining upon the bodies of youths.) " 32 


i 
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English Translation 


[ iii. 37 


Thus far ( iii. 20-32 ) has been exhibited the variety of 
non-contiguous chime also [in addition to the contiguous 
variety illustrated in iii. 4-18]; there is besides a variety 
having both, contiguous and non-contiguous form: for 
example — 33 

[ A contiguous-noncontiguous initial chime similar 
in the first and second and dissimilar in the third and 
fourth feet is illustrated in — ] Salar n salam bakalika- 

salam salam na vlkshitum l Nallnallnabakulanall naliki- 


nir api H ( She is not able to look at the Sala [ tree ], 
venomous by reason of down hanging buds; nor is [my] 
friend [ able to look ] at the bees who have swarmed the 
Bakula [trees], nor at the lotus-creepers).” 34 

[ A contiguous-noncontiguous initial chime similar in 
the first and fourth and dissimilar in the second and the 
third feet is illustrated in — ] “Kalam Kalamanalakshya- 


tara tarakam ikshitum 1 Tarataramyarasitarh kalam kalam a- 

haghanam H ( Who would be able to look upon a time 
— Death (incarnate) — when there are no stars to be seen 
overhead, when there are huge black clouds, and thunder- 
ings unpleasant on account of their loudness ?) * 35 

[ A contiguous-noncontiguous initial chime similar in 
all the four feet is illustrated in — ] “ Yama Yama traya- 

dhmayamaya maranam nisa I Yamayama dhiya’svart- 

yat ya'l ma ya ma thitaiva, sa II (May we attain death within 

a night whose length is compressed in [just] three watches: 
She whom, in mind, we approached has been in her agony 
of life even killed by me [by going on journey]).” 36 

Such is the mode of arrangement of initial chime : in 
the very same manner are to be exhibited the other 

[ varieties of ] chime also. 37 



iii. 38 ] 
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Through fear of prolixity it is not intended to state 
all the varieties in their entirety ; only some of those 
deemed as difficult to compose are here described. 38 
[ A contiguous-noncontiguous chime in the middle 
of the foot and similar in all the four feet is illustrated 
in-] “Sthir ayate yate ndriyo na h iyate yater bhavSn 1 Ama- 

yateyate’pyabhut sukha ya te yate kshayam ll ( O you 

whose future is assured, you lack nothing for an ascetic, 
having your senses under control; your freedom from 
delusion has itself conduced to so much felicity which 
suffers no diminishing. )” 39 

( A non-contiguous middle chime similar in all the 
four feet is illustrated in — ] “ Sabhas u ra janna sura hatair 

mukhair Mahisuranam vasurajitaih stutSh I Na bha- 

sura yanti suran na te gunah Praja su ra gatmas u raffi tam 

gatah 11 ( 0 king, praised in assemblies by the Brahmins 
with their mouths brightened by wealth and un-invaded 
by wine <Asuras>, thy brilliant qualities piled, amongst 
thy well-affected subjects, into heaps [as it were], do not 
fail to mount up unto the gods. ) ” 40 

[ A non-contiguous chime at the end of the foot and 
similar in all the four feet is illustrated in—] “Tava 
priya’sachcharita’pra matta ya Vibhushanarh dhSryam 
ihamSu mat tayS l Ratotsavamodavisieshamattaya Na me 
phalaih kimchana kanti mattaya ll (That beloved of yours of 

excellent morals that there is, 0 shrewd one, by her [when] 
particularly intoxioated by the joy of your contact is to 
be worn this dazzling ornament: No more any advantage 
unto me by brilliant decoration.) ” 41 

[A contiguous-noncontiguous final chime similar in 
all the four feet is illustrated in—] “ Bhavadrisa natha 
na ja nate na te Rasam viruddhe khalu sannate nate I Ya 

eva dlnah sirasa nate na te Charantyalarh dainyarase* 

na tena te 11 (Persons like you, Sire, know not the? taste 
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English Translation 


I iii. 45 


of bending-down; for, abjectness and sovereignty are 
verily contradictory. It is only those that are poor that 
accost with bended head; hence do not try to taste, 
humility ) ^ 

[ A noncontiguous chime occuring both in the middle 
and at the end of a foot and similar in all the four feet is 
illustrated in — ] “ Lilas mitena suchina mridunoditena 


Vyalokitena laghuna guruna gatena I Vyajrimbhi tena ja- 
ghanena cha darsitena Sa hanti tena galitam mama 


jivitena \\ ( With her bright sportive smile, her soft speech, 

her furtive glance, heavy gait, yawning, and the showing 
of her hips she murders me [ quite ] : so my life is depart- 
mg)”. 43 

[ A contiguous-noncontiguous middle-final chime simi- 
lar in all the four feet is illustrated in — ] “Srlman aman a- 


maravartmasamanamanam Atmanam anatajagatpratha- 


manamanam S Bhumanam anamata yah sthitiman amana- 


Namanam anamatam apratimana manam U ( The glorious 


immeasurable One who possesses stability : Him whose 
greatness is like that of ( Akasa ) the path of the Gods, the 
Atman whose greatness is proclaimed by the world in 
reverence, the Great One whose names are infinite, who 
is revered by beings and whose greatness is unmatched : 
Him do ye salute ) 


[ A non-contiguous chime in both the beginning and 
middle of a pada and similar in all the four feet is illus- 
trated in — ] “ Sarayantam ur asa ra mayantl Sarab hutam 
Sarava'nukritasarasakanchl Sa ras a- 


uru sara dhara tarn 
yanam as_aram avaiti \\ (She, while delighting with embrace 
the most-prized lover as he approaches her, being decked 
with golden-ornaments, with her girdle jingling and so 
imitating the sSrasa [birds]; she deems even the elixer a 
insipid)”. ’ 45 


' 
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[A contiguous-noncontiguous initial-middle chime 
similar in all the four feet — or a contiguous-noncontigu- 
ous initial-middle chime in the second and fourth feet 
and initial-final chime in the first and third— is illustrated 
in—] Nay^nayg. locha naya ’nayanaya naya nayandhan 

v i gggg ’gggg yate I Way an ay^ Winayanayan aya 

na ya * naya rhs tan jan ayanaya^r itan ll (With thiTdiscrimT 

nation between righteousness and unrighteousness, O thou 
sage, that dost tread the not-improper path, do thou 
instruct persons blind alike to morality and immorality. 
Thou hast followed righteousness : do thou bring those 
immoral persons taking to improper paths unto the steady, 
paths of Lord Jina ) ’ 46 

[ A noncontiguous initial-final chime similar in all 
the four feet is illustrated in-] “Ravena Bhaumo dhva- 
javartivlraver_aveji samyaty atulastragaurave I Raver 
ivograsya puro Hareraveraveta tulyam ripum asya bhai- 
— — " ( Th ® demon Bhauma w as scared by the roar [ even] 

fa tihat "tenifii't ( ,® agle)perchedon t Krishna’s ] banner 

Before Hari <r]- & 6 ^ emented b y matchless missiles. 

Before Hari < lion > himself who is fierce like the sun 

consider his enemy as equal to a [ mere ] goat ) ”. 47 

[ A contiguous-nonoontiguous intial-final chime simi 

lar in all the four feet is illustrated 
lambyakala magmayam_aya m ayStavyayiramavar^, 
Mayam^artim nttays'mgTmga ’mayj mayl ^fki- 
runama^ama^a II (Through the mea^^~ ight) voi(J 
of glory, whose watches know no coming-to an r v. 

IOVe ‘ 8icWs : 0 «>ou friend 

“■ “»■* Ued by waatin * "48 
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[A noncontiguous initial, middle and final chime 
similar in all the four feet is illustrated in — ] Mata 

dhunanara matam akamata m ata palabdhagr imata nulo- 
ma ^ J Matav ayaty utfca mata vilo mata m ata myatas te 
s amata na v amata n ( In thy mind is that evenness which 

is desirable and which shakes the envy-lessness [ excites 
the envy ] of the dispassionate [saints], which has without 
trouble acquired preeminence and agreeableness, and which # 
does not reach the opposite of excellence : there is not 
[ in it ] any crookedness ) 49 

[ A contiguous- noncontiguous middle and final chime 
similar in all the four feet is illustrated in — ] “ Kalakala 

galakala kalamukhakalakala Kalakalaghanakalakala- 


panakala kala I Kalakalasitakalaka lalani ka’la kala 


Ka lakalagatu kalakala kalikalakala II ( O thou black 

like the neck of [Siva,] the Death of Time, thou who 
wearest the blackness of the black-mouthed [monkey], 
thou who art the season when sable-crested [peacocks] 
utter forth cries, thou season of black clouds, O thou my 
death, let the charming woman with hair adorning the 
head by their blackness embrace me, 0 thou season of 
seasons, thou season when buds look beautiful, 0 thou 
whose power [ to give plenty] is as great as that of 
[ Kubera ] the lord of Alaka ) *\ 50 

The position of an interlocking chime is the end and 
the beginning of two [successive] feet. Although Included 
in- the varieties given, it is' here described independently. 51 

[ For instance — ] 14 Upodharagapyabala madena sa 

Madenasa manyurasena yojita I Na yojitamanam ana- 


ngat^pitangata’pi tapaya mamasa neyate II ( That lady, 

although full of passion excited by Intoxication, was yet 
thrown into angry-mood in consequence of my lapses ; 
and so, although all her limbs were scorched by Love, she 
would not join her body [with mine]: that caused me ^ 
immeasurable affliction ) 52 1 


iii. 53 ] The Kavyadarka of Dandin [ 62 

A [chime with] repetition extending to half the stanza 
is called Casket of which there are three varieties ( iii. 54, 
55, 56). Repetition of a pada only has many forms; it is 
illustrated by examples (iii. 57-66) : 53 

[ Repetition of padas 1 and 3, and 2 and 4 is illustrat- 
ed in — ] “ Na stheyassattvaya varjyah paramayatama- 

naya l flastheyas sa (t)tvayavarjy ah paramayatamanaya || 

( By thee whose mood is haughty and whose angry-pride 
has gone too far the lover should no longer be avoided : he 
should be welcomed and should even be sought after by 
excessive endeavour ) 54 

[ Repetition of padas 1 and 2, and 3 and 4 is illustrated 
in — ] “ Nara jita mananaySsam ety a na rajita manana ya 

sametya I Vinasita vaibh avat apanena vina£ita vai bhava- 
tapanena II (Vanguished by you the warriors, having 

suffered privation from pride and statecraft, do not shine 
out, O you who are with glory and who deserve laudation. 
Destroyed by you through your all-reaching blaze of 
power [ they were killed and ] eaten up by birds ) ”. 55 

[ Repetition of pSdas 1 and 4, and 2 and 3 is illustrated 
in — ] “ Kalapinam oharutayopayanti vrind&ni l Spo dha - 

ghanagamanam I Vrindanilapodhaghanagamanam k al&pi- 
nam oharutayopayan ti II ( Troops of peacocks whose notes 

indicate the approach of the clouds [appear now] endowed 
with beauty ; while the tunes of the water-oooing [hahsas] 
whose tendency to merry-dance has been taken away by 
the gathering storms [ at the approach of the rains ] vanish 
away ) ”. 56 

[ Repetition of the first pada as the second is illustrated 
in — ] * * ITaman dayavarjitamanasatmayS na mandayfi- 

varjitamanasatmaya i TTrasy upastlrnapayodharadvayam 
maya samSlihgyata jlvitesfvarah II ( By me, with a mind 
and soul destitute of compassion and full of anxiety so as not 
to give up my angry-pride, stupid as I have been, was not 
r embraced the lord of my life, when prostrate ^before me, 
so as to press my pair of breast against his bosom 57 


/ 
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[ Repetion of the first pada as third is illustrated in — ] 
“ Sabha suranam abala vibhushita gunais tavarohi mrinala- 

nirmalaih l Sa bhasur anam abala vibhushita viharayan 

nirvisa sampadah. puram SI ( The assembly of the Gods, 
made rid of [ the demon ] Bala and having lord [ Indra ] at 
the helm, is being invaded by thy qualities spotless like a 
lotus : Do you now, sporting with adorned damsels, enjoy 
the glories of resplendent cities ) ”, 58 

[ Repetition of the first pada as fourth is illus- 
trated in — ] “ Kalam kam uktam tanumadhyanam ika 

^ stanadvayl cha tvadrite na hantyatah ! Na yati bhutam 
ganane bhavanmukhe kalahkamuktam tanumad hy ana- 

mika IS ( The sweet talk and the pair of breasts causing 

the slender waist to bend : whom would these not smite 
save yourself? Hence it is that in an enumeration head- 
ed by you the ring-finger has no other embodied being 
to count that is free from all taint )”. 59 

[ Repetition of the sec ond pada as third is illustrated 
in — ] “ Yasasi cha te dikshu rajaS cha sainika vitanvate- 

f # " 

'jopama damsita yud ha l Vitanv atejo’pamadam gitSyudha 

( dvisham cha kurvanti kulam tarasvinaL. U ( 0 thou who 
art like Aja, thy warriors, armoured and keen-weaponed, 
spread through war in all the quarters thy glory as well as 
the dust ; and they, the impetuous ones, make the host of 
enemies body-less, lustre-less and pride-less ) 60 

[Repetition of the second pada as fourth pada is 
illustrated in — ] “ Bibharti bhumer valayam bhujena te 
bhujaxngamo’ma smarato madanchitam I Srinuktam ekam 

svam avetya bhudharam bhujam gamo masmarato madam 
chitam II (Along with thy arm the Serpent sustains the 

earth’s globe : from me cognisant of this hear this com- 
mendable speeoh— Deeming thy one arm as alone the 
earth- sustainer, do not with complaisance assume lofty 

pride).” . 61 


[Repetition of the third pada as fourth is illustrated « 
in—] “ Smaranalo manavivardhito yak sa nirvritim te kim 

# m % f; 
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apakaroti I Samantatas tamarasekshan e na samam tatas 
tam arase kshapena II (That fire of love' which was fanned 
by thy angry-pride and which, O thou unsentimental lady 
of lotus eyes, is all through pervaded by festivity: will it 
not [if you repel thy lover now] obstruot that your own 
pleasure ?).” 62 

[Repetition of padas 1, 2, and -3 is illustrated in—-] 
“ Prabhavato’nama na Vasava sya Prabhavato namana v a 
savasya I Prabhav ato nama navisavasya Vichchhittir 

aslt tvayi vishtapasya II (0 thou through prowess un- 
bending, thou that dost bend down [the enemy], neither of 
Indra’s glorious sacrifice nor indeed, as a consequence, of 
fresh liquor was there, while thou wast the Lord of the 
world, any dwindling away).” 63 

[Bepelition of padas 1, 2, and 4 is illustrated in — ] 
*‘ Paramparaya balavaranS nam Paramp ara ya halavara* 

nanam I Dhullh sthallr vyomni vidhaya rundhan Param 
paraya balava rananam II ( By an excellent phalanx of 

powerful, enemy-subduing elephants thou that dost with- 
stand an army, after placing the battle-grounds as dust 
into the sky, hast, by hemning in a valiant opponent, sub- 
dued him)”. 64 

[ Repetition of padas 2,3, and 4 is illustrated in — ] 
“Na Sraddadhe vacham alajja mithy abha vadvid hSnam asa- 
mahitanam I Bhavadvidhanam asamahitan5 m bhavadv i- 
dhanam asamahitanam II (0 shameless one, I put no trust 

in the speech of persons like you who are my unequal 
enemy and who know no contentment ; a speech whose 
lengthening is like that of a crooked serpent, whose out- 
ward-form runs counter to [ the inward motive ] and whose 
life-purpose ( ana ) is duplicity from the very start ) ”, 65 

[Repetition of all the four padas is illustrated in — ] 
“ Sann ahitom&namarajasen a sanna hito manamarajasena I 

. Sann&hito 'man am a rajasena sanna h ito ma ’n ama rajase 
na II (O thou who art powerful by [ the help of] God [Siva] 


/ 
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who has Uma and the crescent moon-king on his [ lap and 
head ], being as you are a good and beneficient person, thou 
to whom armies of kings render homage simultaneously 
and who art master of the turbulent and possessed of im- 
measurable treasure, having vanquished your enemy, and 
bedizened in armour, it is not that thou, O unbending one, 
dost not shine).” 66 

What the repetition of a metrical line once, twice, or 
thrice is, has been thus illustrated ; two [identical ] verses 
expressing a continuous sense is known as Verse-repeti- 
tion. For example— 67 

“ Vi-nayakena bhavata vri ttopach itabahun a \ Sva-mi- 
troddha * ri na bhita prithvi Yama- tula- srita II (By : thy enemy, 

becoming devoid of the leader and having all the arms 
< tributary forces > close to the funeral pyre, — by him who 
had abandoned his wealth and friends, and had been put 
to fright — the great scale-pan of the God of Death has been 
mounted)”; — 68 

“Vinayakena bhavata vrittopachitabahuna I Svami- 


troddharlna ’ bhifca Prithviy am atula srita 0 (By you [how- 
ever], an eniment leader with massive and rounded arms 
and able to quite uproot th© enemy, this incomparable earth 
that knows no fear has been supported).” 69 

A verse of four identical feet is called Great Chime if 
there is a repetition within the foot: that is an extreme of 
chime-making. 70 

[For example — ] “ S amanaya ’ samanaya Samanaya - 


samanaya I Sa ma na ya’samamaya SamanaySsamanaya 11 


(0 my peerless friend, do thou unite me with this proud 
and peerless lady whose measure of suffering is equal [with 
mine] and who is not without beauty and cleverness).” 71 

[A mixture of several kinds cf Chimes is illustrated 
in—] “ Dharadharakaradhara dharabh ujam bhuja mahi m 


patum ^hinavikramah I Kramat sahante sahasa hatarayo 
rayoddhura manad hurav alambinah \\ (Th© arms of th^ 
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Lords of the earth that possess the form of [ the Snake-lord ] 
who sustains the earth, that are endowed with no mean 
prowess, that have at a stroke killed the enemy, that are 
brimful of energy and that bear the brunt of dignity-and- 
pride are quite oapable of protecting the earth in due suc- 
cession).” 72 

A repetition in the reverse order extending to a metri- 
cal-foot, half the stanza, or a full stanza is known, by 
reason of the reversal, as the Reverse Chime. 73 

[ An example of a Reverse Chime extending to a metri- 
cal foot is — ] “ Yamatasa kritayasa sa yat& kriSata maya I 
; => < ' 

• RamanSrakata te’stu stutetakaranamara II (O thou that 

dost hanker for the reprehensible, thou fallen from praise 
that dost prove thyself immortal like a god in misconduct, 
thou my beloved? may thou have thy departure: I have 
already secured the ematiation that has given me [so 
much] trouble),” 74 

[An example of a Reverse Chime extending to half the 
stanza is — ] *‘ RadinomadanS dhlh sva na me k Sohana 

kSmitSI TSmikanacha kamena svadhlna damanodinSII 
- — * — — <-* < 

(The mind of me who am intent on Brahma-contemplation 
is devoid of cupid as it is self- controlled and there does not 
exist any kind of hankering in me whatsoever; nor have 
1 any anguish caused by the love that dispells self-posses- 
sion).” 75 

[An example of a Reverse Chime extending to a full 
stanza is given in the next two stanzas — ] “ Y&nam & naya 

mSravikasonanajanasan a I Yam udara^atadhlnam ayamaya- 

inanadisSII Sa dinamayama’yama nadhlta siaradamuySI 

I -I.r— 1«-H|-»|| |.<— .I--I I- I »— i mi-iii-i_i — in — - 1 1— i, - 1 ,, i - , i . -\, ' i r i _ i --> ui — i 'n — n ' Hi^ i -a i.ir- r riiri . i rW i u i-ii i ii ri., ,1 

^ganajanana sokaviramaya namanaya I) (She that is the 

very whip to the goat of cupid who is given to dispel all 
churlishness and pride, who is sure to destroy men of slight 
stamina, who has subdued a century of generous patrons, 
Who would put an end to all practices beginning with 
pause- oonfcro), and with whom I was united; she who deems 
as disease, who is imbued with festivity and who 
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Is under the full sway of the present autumnal season, sh® 
who makes havoc [amongst the youth] and who attains 
hautiness : it is not that she cannot effect an allaying of 
the grief)/’ 76, 77 

END OF THE CHIME. 

When alternate syllables of the two halves of a stanza 
are identical in form that Is called [the zigzag or] the “Bull 
urination” and this is declared by the connoisseurs to be 
difficult to compose. [For example — ] 78 

“ Madano madirakshlnaftn apangastro ]&yed&yam\ 
Madeno ya di tat kshin&man&iigayanjalim dade II 

(Cupid whose weapon is the side-glance of the wine eyed 
ladies is sure to triumph in case that sin of mine were 
exhausted : I offer my homage to the Body-less one)/’ 79 

That is known as ” Half-whirl” in case there be a 
whirling round of half the stanza; while that is taken to 
be “Full-whirl” if there be a whirling round in each 
direction. SO 

[An example of the first is — ] 

“ ManoMova tamnikam 
Nodayaya na maninl I 
Bhay adamey a ma ma va 

V ayamenomnya nata II 

(0 Mind-born one, it is not that your army — the proud 
lady — is not for triumph: O thou revered one, it cannot be 
that we are full of crime, and [ yet] through terror we are 
immeasurably afflicted)”. ^1 

[An example of the second is — ] 

— > 

“ Sa mag/ am a ma ya masa 

> 

Maranayay and ram a I 

< — — . — ^ • — - 

> 

Y anardraramnay a 


I Mayarama marayamall 
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(That lady who is [more] beautiful than Lakshml, who 
inflicts a long dole of affliction, and whose approach is the 
harbinger of Cupid : that bewitching-damsel who spreads 
out a snare in the form of the jungling of the anklets upon 
her treading-foot is — along with the moon — meant fbr 
[men’s] destruction)-” 82 

That [familiar] restriction as regards vowels, classes 
of oonsonants, and consonants is also held to constitute 
a difficult achievement when four and less are involved: 
varieties beyond four are easy. 83 

[An example with only four vowels repeated is — ] 
“Amnayanam ahantya vag gltlr ltlh prltlr bhitihl Bhogo 
rogo modo moho dhyeye veohchlied dese kshemell (The 
concluding portion of the Vedas declares songs to be 
catastrophes, affections as dangers, enjoyment as a disease, 
rejoicing as infatuation: and that in a secure plaoe one 
should ever hanker after the object of meditation, viz., the 
two [feet of God] )”. 84 

[An example with only three vowels repeated is-—] 
“Kshitivijitisthitivihitivrataratayah paramatayahl Uru 
rurudhur guru dudhuvur yudhi Kuravah svam arikulam II 
(The Kurus of excellent intellects, with their hearts set upon 
the sole-occupation of conquering the earth and securing 
consolidation, beseiged and routed in battle their mighty 
and extensive host of enemy).” 85 

[An example with only two vowels repeated is—] 
“ Srldlptl hrlkirtl dhinitl gihpritl I Edbete dve dve te ye 
neme devese II (Wealth and splendour, modesty and fame, 
talent and morality, and eloquence and affection— these 
qualities by twos which are not to be found [even] in the 
Lord of the Gods — they all prosper in you. 86 

[An example with only one vowel repeated is*—] 
“Samayama may a masa Maranayayana ramal Yan&varS- 
ravanaya Mayarama marayamall (That lady who is [more] 
beautiful than Lakshml, who inflicts a long dole of afflic- 
tion, and whose approach is the harbinger of Cupid: that 




* Same as stanza 82 above, 
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bewitching-damsel who spreads out a snare in the form of 
the jingling of the anklets upon her treading-foot is — along 
with the moon — meant for [men’s] destruction).” 87 

[An example with only four consonant-classes is — ] 

“ NayanSnandajanane nakehatraganaSalini I Aghane ga- 
gane drishtir ahgane diyatam sakrit U (0 my beloved lady, 
for once only direot the gaze towards this cloudless sky 
that causes delight to the eyes and that is studded with 
clusters of stars).” 88 

[An example with only three consonant-classes is — ] 

“ AlinllSlakalatam kaih na hanti ghanastani t Ananam 
nalinachchhayanayanam sasikanti te II (0 thou of 
massive bosom, whom would not thy face on which 
(hangs like a) creeper thy hair that is dark like the bee, 
with its splendour as that of the moon, and endowed with 
eyes that possess the charm of the lotus : [whom would it 
not] smite ?)”. 89 

[An example with only two oonsonant-classes is — ] 
“Anahgalahghanalagnananatahka sadahganai Sadanagha 
sadananda natShgasamgasamgata II (0 thou ever blamless, 
thou ever joyful and of well- formed limbs, thou that art seek- 
ing association with the recluses, that good lady has many 
an affliction clinging to her in consequence of her absten- 
ance from love).” 90 

[ An example with only one consonant-olass is—] 
“Aga gam gahgakakakagahaka’ghakakakaha I Ahahanka 
khagahkagakanka’gakhagakakaka II (Thou hast [already] 
attained Heaven, thou that hadst bathed in the girgling 
and winding waters of the Ganges, after having abandoned 
the crow in the form of dismal sin, thou that art not 
marked out for cries of woe and alas, thou that art [sure] 
to attain the mount [Meru] which is marked by the rising 
of the Sun, 0 thou that art not addicted to the wretched 
paths of the deviously-wandering senses).” 91 

[An example with only four consonants is — ] “Re re 
rorurururorugagogo’gahgago'gaguh I Kim keka&akukah 
kako ml mam ama’mamamama II (Ho thou that hast 
brought upon thee the sin of [infiicting] injury upon the 
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bosom of the piteously-roaring Ruru-deor, thou that dost 
scale the sides of mountains and hast thy gaze (ever) upon 
trees, 0 thou that dost cause pain unto [the sages] who 
are devoid of all sense of the “mine,”— do thou not ap- 
proach me : (for,) can the crow be ever capable of the youth- 
ful note of the peacocks ?),” 92 

[An example with only three consonants is — ] “ DevS- 
nam nandano devo nodano Vedanindinah I Divam dudava 
nadena dane damavadantinah II (The divine [Narasimha], 
the gladdener of the gods and the dispeller of the slan- 
derers of the Yedas — at the killing of the elephant in the 
form of the demon [Hiranyakasipu], did by his roar send 
terror through the Heavens).” 93 

[An example with only two consonants is — ] “ Suri)x 
surasurasarisarah sarasasarasah I Sasara saraslh slro 
sasuruh sa surarasl II (That wise Baladeva whose prowess 
encompasses the gods as well as demons and who is 
addicted to wine, plunged, along with his wife [Revatl] of 
excellent thighs, into the 1 akes full of the noisy sdrasa 
birds).” 94 

[An example with only one consonant is — •] “Nunarn 
nunnani nanena nananenanananinah I Nanena nanu nanh- 
nenainenananino ninlh II (Assuredly, it is not that he has 
not routed by his force our forces; hence surely, [our] 
lord and leader, wishing to bring his forces into oonflict 
with this perfect [fighter), cannot surely be free from 
reproach).” 95 

Thus far has been exhibited the general method [to be 
followed] as regards these difficult compositions. Now is 
being enumerated the modes to be followed as regards 
different varieties of the “Prahelika” or the Riddle. 96 

As pastimes or recreations at social gatherings, for 

preserving secrets amongst the connoiseurs only while 

speaking out in crowded places, or for baffling the other 

party, these riddles have a use for them. 97 

> ® 

c That is called Cohesive by name wherein pie ooale- 
gcence of two words obsoures the sense. Tl*at is Peoep- 
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tive where deception is occasioned by a word the current 
sense of which is other than the one intended. 98 

That is Disjointed where confusion is caused by em- 
ploying words too far away syntactically. That is called 
Clandestine where the group of words is very hard to 
understand. 99 

That is Semblable which is put together by words 
used in figurative or ascribed senses. That is Desperate 
where some sounds [not to call them words] are by forced 
etymology made to have a sense that is only barely 
possible by grammatical rules. 100 

That is Numerical where some enumeration is the 
cause of confusion. That is Manipulative wherein the 
[prima facie] sense of the sentence appears otherwise. 101 

That is Synonymic wherein different senses are attri- 
buted to one and the same noun. That is Cryptic in which 
by means of a statement that applies to something else to 
which the same description applies, the other [intended] 
thing is kept concealed. 102 

That is Paronomic which is achieved by the usage of 
other-words. That is Baffling which baffles inspite of the 
sense being directly stated. 103 

That which is made up of a series of etymologistic 
interpretations is called Etymologistic or Restrictive. 
That is one with Obscure-container wherein the contained 
is manifst but the container is obscure. 104 

That would be one with Both [container and contained] 
Obscure where both these are obscure. That is Intermixed 
wherein is a mixture of different characteristics. 105 

These sixteen Riddles are ©numerated by earlier 
Teachers; and they have also taught, besides these, four- 
teen faulty Riddles. 106 

We however consider that there can be innumerable 
faults possible, and are going to teach therefore only the, 
faultless varieties. The faulty ones do not deserve to be 
defined. IQ?„ 
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[A Cohesive Riddle is illustrated in — ] “Na maySgo • 
rasabhijnam chetah kasmat prakupyasi I Asthanaruditair 
ebhir alam alohitekshane 11 (Not by me is [made my] heart 
set upon milk < not mine is the heart addicted to criminal 
passion >; why dost thou then get angry? Enough, 
with these weepings, O thou of reddened eyes, that are not 
in place at all).” 108 

[A Deceptive Riddle is illustrated in — ] The way in 
which your joy waxes as thou dost enjoy the hump-backed 
one <the lady from the city of Kanyakubja>, not so does 
it wax when thou dost enjoy other ladies that mock even 
the celestial damsels. 109 

[A Disjointed Riddle is illustrated in — ] “Dande chu* 
n i * a o 

mbati padminya hahsah karkasakantake I Mukham valgu- 

<3 7 3 0 4 5 

ravam kurvams tunden&hgani ghatfayan 11 (The swan, rub- 
bing his limbs against the stalk of the lotus-plant 
which has a rough, hairy exterior, and giving out a sweet 
note, kisses with his beak the [plant’s] face).” 110 

[A Clandestine Riddle is illustrated in — ] “KhStayah 
kani kale te sphatayah sparhavalgavah 1 Chandra s&kshad 
bhavantyatra vayavo mama sarinah ll (O virgin-lady, the 
anklets (khatayah) of joyful jingling are [of] expansive 
[beauty] upon thy feet that are dazzling ; my breaths are 
at that actually departing). ” 111 

[A Semblable Riddle is illustrated in-—] Here in this 
garden was observed by me a creeper < a lady’s arm > 
with five tender-leaves <fingers> at each of the tender- 
leaves of which there was a reddish bunch of flowers 
<nails>. 112 

[A Desperate Riddle is illustrated in — ] The liquor- 
vendors (surah) <gods> with their blooming teeth are 
wandering unrestrained in the house-of-liquor (sur&laye) 
< temple-of-gods > ; and being intoxicated they seem now 
as it were to be immersed into the [very] lake of wine 
.(saura) < into the divine [Manasa] lake >. „ 113 

Hi 

[A Numerical Riddle is illustrated in-“] With a 
„ nasal in the middle and on the sides adorned by four 
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letters [in all], there exists a certain city [to wit ‘Kawchi’] 
wherein are kings whose name contains eight letters, 
[to wit, * Pallavah 5 ], 114 

[A Manipulative Riddle is illustrated in — ] "With a 
faltering voice, bent-down head, piteous look, and trem- 
blingly although I am standing, yet wouldst thou, O old- 
dame < 0 Goddess of Wealth > not have pity upon me ! 115 

[A Synonymic Riddle is illustrated in—] O thou of 
restless eyes, some one [namely, the tree called ‘Rajatana* 
or ‘Rsjadana’ or ‘ Priyala’] belonging to the earfch< earth- 
lord >is in the earlier part of the name < at first> designated 
as 4 Raja’ < king >, and is also not-without [the syllabic] 

€ tana * [at the end] < is also eternally-enduring >; and yet 
is it neither the king nor one eternally-enduring. 116 

[A Cryptic Riddle is illustrated in — ]What are they that 
abandon the man < their support, the mountain > despoiled 
of his wealth < mass of uprooted trees, branches, etc„> f 
and advance towards one possessing wealth<the ocean>? 
— the dreadful ones who attract all men to themselves by 
their multiform gestures < ripples >: they are not the cour- 
tezans [but are rather the rivers*]. 117 

[A Paronomic Riddle is illustrated in — ] That 
[ a-dha ra or lower lip] of yours which has a name that 

signifies ‘not earth’ and which surpasses that [the pra-vala, 
coral] which is styled * pra-initiated hair * : that makes me 

to-day, O thou of sweet voice, full of much eagerness. 118 

[A Baffling Riddle is illustrated in—] The two lovers, 
turning their faces in opposite directions in anger, slept 
upon the bed ; and continuing to sleep in the same manner 
they freely kissed each other’s face in affection. 118 

[Etymological Riddle is illustrated in — ] People 
afflicted by the rays of [the Sun,] the father of the enemy 
[Karna] of the son [Arjuna] of him [Indra] who was van- 

* A more straight-forward interpretation with the hidden reference 
to * wealtl^ which always seeks not those that do not have it, but ratheJf 
those that already have it, is alio possible* 

10 IKlvyUdarsa, TmniJ , ^ 
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quished by the bird [Garuda], rejoice at the sky when 
covered with those [clouds] that hold [the water,] the 
enemy of that [the fire] which dispells cold. 120 

[A Riddle with obscure container is illustrated in — ] 
It does neither at any time touch the weapon nor the 
rounded bosom of damsels; and yet this hand of some 
non-human being < this tree called Gandharvahasta or 
Eranda> is certainly not fruit-less, 121 

[A Riddle with both — container and contained — obscure 
is illustrated in — ] After having attained vicinity and 
secured cooperation in all functions with whom (=kena, 
reply kena = by the head), and who ( = kah, reply k ah = hair) 
is it, that is ejected if seen at the time of dinner? 122 
[An Intermixed Riddle is illustrated in — ] If this 
army < alphabet > containing horses < the letters ha and 
ya >and elephants < the letters ga and ja>&xid warriors 
< che letters bha and ta> be not mastered, then is our son, 
although knowing the Immutable <alphabet> [by rote], 
quite stupid as being not expert in the dealings of sense 
< unacquainted with vowel-signs >. 123 

[This contains intermixture of the Synonymic [form] 
with the form of the Deceptive ; in this very manner is to 
be made out the method of oommixture of the other 
speoies of Riddles. 124 

End of the Riddles. 

[* Thus has been exhibited the general method as re- 
gards the Riddles, although their nature is hard to master: 
The methods concerning Queries and Replies and the like 
are to be learnt from the usage of the learned.] 

[* By [following] this well-laid- out path one gets his 
intellect clarified and attains the knowledge of the easy 
and difficult styles of composition. For even though one 
were to exercise oneself in other branches of study one 
would not be capable of attaining this knowledge in the 
absence of this [path]. ] 

end of figures of Words. 

* These extra stanzas are found in some Mss. autd in fihe. Madras 
edition of 1919. 
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[* The Merits and Defects of poetry should be studied 
by discerning persons. Of these the Defects lead to failure, 
the Merits to success.] 

Senseless, .Self-contradicting, Iterative, Dubious, Non- 
sequent, Defective-in-word, Defective-in-caesura, Defec- 
tive-in-metre, Defective-hiatus ; 125 

And Not-conforming to requirements of place, time, 
science, experience, philosophy or scriptures* the* e axe 
just the ten Defects which wise men should- avoid in 
poetry. *-26 

Whether the departure from original-position, or 
failure to assign proper-ground or apt-illustration be a 
Defect or not— this is on the whole a vexed question : what 
is the good of troubling oneself about it? 127 

That is held to be Senseless which, as a unified-whole, 
yields no sense. This counts for Defect except in utter- 
ances of the delirious, of the intoxicated, and of the 
infants. *-28 

[For example—] The ocean is being drunk by the 
Gods ; I am striken with age ; here are olouds roaring ; to 
Indra the [elephant] Airavata is dear. 129 

This would be a blameless assertion in the case of 
persons of discomposed minds. In other cases what poet is 
there that would employ this or the like ? 130 

In one sentence or one composition if the earlier por- 
tion conflicts with the latter by conveying contradictory 
senses, that is enumerated amongst the Defects as being 
Self- contradictory. 131 

[For example—] Kill the entire force of the enemy and 
win this earth ; there exists no enemy to thee who art 
compassionate towards all beings. 132 

There does exist a peculiarly-engrossed condition of 
the mind when even a self-contradictory assertion is 
appreciated. 133 


* An extra stanza given in the Madras edition as introductory to 
the treatment of the “Poshas” which are held to constitute a distinct 
(Jrdurtb) Parichchheda, our iii. 125 = iv. 2 of Madras edition* 
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[For example — ] How can attachment to another’s 
wife he proper in the case of one of noble descent like 
myself? — Ah ! when is it ’that I can kiss her tremulous 
lip? . 134 

When a statement made earlier without qualification 
is again repeated verbally or in sense that is called 
Iterative. For example — 135 

This girl in her longings is highly perturbed by these 
water-clouds that have the [black] colour of her hair: 
these lightning-possessing, reverberating, thundering 
ones. 136 

If, however, some sort of an extreme of compassion 
and the like is sought to be conveyed, then iteration is not 
a defect: on the other hand it is an embellishment. 137 

[For example—] She is being killed, that lady of lovely 
hips, by Cupid suddenly turning into an enemy; she is 
being killed, that lady all whose limbs are charmiDg: she 
is being killed, that lady of sweet voice ! 138 

If expressions intended for the clearing of doubt give 
rise to doubt that is just the Defect known as Dubious, 139 

[For example — ] O thou friend with eyes agitated with 
the passion for seeing your lover that is dear to thy wish, 
the mother is in the distance < vicinity >: she will not 
be able to see < to tolerate > any such thing. 140 

Such an expression, if ever used, does itself lead to 
doubt. This however would be just an embellishment and 
not at all a defect in a case like — 141 

I observe that that blameless beauty is overwhelmed 
with an affliction caused by Cupid <by no physioal dis- 
ease >, but is under the influence of just the unendurable 
season cjust the God of Death>: what avails then our 
looking up to you ? 142 

This speech is dubious as to whether the lady is afflic- 
ted by Cupid or by the heat [of the seasdn]; the female- 
messenger used this in frolic with a view to torment the 
youthful-lover. 134 


English Translation 
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If the sequence of enumeration be not conformed to in 
a subsequent reference [to the things], that the wise have 
declared to be the Defect entitled Non-sequent. ; 144 

1 2 

[For example — ] The causes of the stability, creation, 

3 ,3 

and dissolution, may, they protect you: these Sambhu, 

1 2 
Narayana, and the Lotus-born [Brahmadeva]. 145 

If however a special effort of some kind be made for 
the ready-comprehension of the reference in order, then in 
that case the wise have declared even the violation of the 
sequence as no Defect. 146 

[For example — ] Of the three, viz. the abandonment of 
one’s relatives, the abandonment of one’s body, and the 
abandonment of one’s country : the first and the last cause 
a long-enduring affliction ; the middle one causes momen- 
tary anguish. 147 

Defeotive-in-word is that wherein occurs an employ- 
ments of words the usage of which has no warrant from 
grammatical rules and no sanction in the use of the learn- 
ed. When there is a sanction from the use of the learned 
then it does not constitute a Defect. 148 

[ For example — ] “ Avate (for Avati) bhavate (for bha- 
vato) bahur mahlm arnavasakvarlm (for arnavasakvarikam 
or better, arnavamekhalam) I Maharajan (for Maharaja) na 
jijnasa nastltyasam giraih rasah II (Your arm affords pro. 
tection to the earth with the ocean for its girdle: O great 
king, there is nothing to-be-ascertained [in the matter] — 
in these words there exists no sentiment of any kind. 149 

Approaching from (rather, unto) the Southern mountain 
the wind makes the mango trees charming with their 
coral (rather, tender) blossoms slightly shaken. 150 

This and the like would seem an incorrect idiom to 
those whose intellect is too dull to examine the rulings of 
the [grammatical] treatises: but it does not nevertheless 

depart from correctness. . 151 

The separation of words at specific places in [the feet 
of] the stanzes is known as caesura ; a composition lacking 
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this is called Defective-in-oaesura and it is jarring to the 
ear. For example — 152 

“Strlnam samgiltavidhim ayam ajdityavarhsyo narendra^ 
Pasyatyaklilshtarasam iha &i|shtairametyadi dush^am I 
Earyakarjajnyayam avikalajny5gamenaiva pa&yan 
Va^yam urvlml vahati nripa ilfcyasti chaivam prayogahll 

(This king who is a scion of the Solar race watches along 
wit a experts the musical performance of undiminished 
flavour as given by these ladies — this portion is defective. 
And, this king, supervising the duties and delinquacies 
in their entirety and in conformity with the Sastras, 
supports the docile earth — such kind of usage does 
exist).” 153 


For, just as when the final letter [or letters] of a word 
are elided, the remaining are yet held to constitute the 
word, so too the portion of the word anterior to the 
syllable modified through coalescence [e. g. “ EarySkarya”] 
is regarded as a complete word [for the present 
purpose]. 154 


Even so, however, poets do not employ what might be 
offensive to the ear. For example — •“ DhvajinI tasya rajfiaJh 
keltudastajaladetyadah II (The army of that king has 
lifted the clouds further upwards).” 155 

Where occurs a shortage or excess of syllable or the 
incorrect disposition of the long and the short [vowels] 
that is called Defective-in-metre: this defect is highly 
reprehensible. 156 

“ Indupadah sisirah sprisantityunavarnatS I Sahakdra- 
sya foWaz/anyardranityadhikaksharam II (The oooling moon- 
rays touch— this has a shortage of syllables— the blossoms 
of the mango that are moist— this has an excess of 
syllables).” 157 

“Eamena bana nisata vimukta 
Mrigekshanasvityayathagurutvam I 
Madanabana ni^itah patanti 

yamekshanasvityayathalaghutvamll 
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(Cupid has discharged sharpened arrows at the fawn-eyed 
ladies — here long vowel is misplaced; sharpened arrows of 
Cupid alight upon the charming-eyed ladies — here a short 
Vowel is misplaced).” 158 

With the pretext that I do not intend to join the words 
together the leaving of a hiatus between words where it is 
not due to non-coalescent vowels is designated Defective- 
hiatus. 159 

[For example — ] “Mandanilena chalata anganaganda- 

mandale I Luptam udbhedi gharmambho nabhasyasmadva- 
pushyapi II (The soft blowing breeze has removed, in this 
month of Sravana, the up- rising drops of perspiration upon 
the round cheeks of the ladies and also upon our body).” 160 

[* “Adhivyadhiparltaya adya svo va vinasine l ko hi 

hama sarlraya dharmapetam samacharet II (For the sake 
of this body that is overwhelmed with diseases and dis- 
quietudes and that is to perish be it to-day, be it to-morrow, 
who indeed would think of acting in a way contrary to 
righteousness — [this is permissible according to some].)”] 

" MSnershye iha slryete strlnam himaritau priye I Asu 

rStrishviti prSjnair ajnatam vyastam Idrisam II (Here in 
this season of Autumn, O beloved, in nights like these, the 
pride and jealousy of ladies dwindle away — this kind of 
non-coalescence is permitted by the learned).” 161 

The country, mountain, forest, nation and the like ; 
time such as night, day, and seasons; Arts calculated to 
achieve the ends of love, such as dancing, singing, 
etc. ; 163 

The behaviour proper to all the movable and immova- 
ble creation in the way it is recognised amongst the peo- 
ple; Logic which consists in the science of excogitation; 
Scripture comprising the Vedas and the Smritis ; 163 

If in ail these anything whatsoever contrary to the 
convention is put forth through a lapse on the,part of the 
poet, that is called Not-conforming to country, etc. 164 

.. ' ; » . ■ . '■■■ , .* ■ , ' , : ... r . — ..I.:.-. :... .-.:' l— * 

* Extra st&nm rea d in the Madras edition* 
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[Non-conforming to country and to mountain is illus- 
trated in—] The Malaya-breeze is fragrant by reason of 
the contact with the camphor-trees; the elephants reared 
in the forests of the Kalihga country are of the size of 
the deer. ’ 165 

The Cholas comprise the bank-regions of the KSverl 
river, which are dark on account of sandal-trees — such is 
the mode in which are put forth descriptions not-conform- 
ing to country and tho like. 166 

The day-lotus blooms at night, the night-lotus breaks 
open at day; the spring causes the Nichula to blossom; 
while summer is overcast with clouds ; 167 

The rainy-season is one where delightful to hear are 
the notes of swans, while the autumns are seasons when 
the peacocks get excited; the end of the cold-season is 
marked by a clear sun while the cold is the season when 
sandal-ointment is to be reoommended. 168 

Thu s in this manner has been exhibited the mode of 
non- conforming to time; we are [next] briefly enumerating 
the mode in which non-conformity with the Arts takes 
place. 169 

The permanent underlying sentiments of the Heroic 
and the Amorous are wrath (rather,- energy) and astonish- 
ment (rather, impulse to enjoy); here is being chanted 
a melody consisting of all the seven Notes from which are 
excluded the non-accordant Notes. 170 

In a like manner may be brought out the discordance 
with all the sixty-four Fine Arts ; the nature of these 
[sixty-four] will become manifest in the section dealing 

with the Arts. 171 

The elephant shakes his main; the horse has pointed 
horns; this castor-oil plant has a weighty trunk; this 
catechu plant is light-in-tissue. 172 

This involves a conflict even with ordinary experience 
reprehended by all. We will now exhibit con- 
fliit with branches of philosophy called Nyftya etc, 173 
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Truly has the Benevolent [Buddha] declared that all 
cotnposite-things are non-transient: and hence it is that 
that chakora-eyed lady still abides in my heart. 174 

Aptly it is that the followers of Kapila announce ori- 
ginatioB-from-nonexistence< prosperity of the wicked > ; 
because we do notice the prosperities of only the wicked 
persons. ' 17ft 

In this manner everywhere is to be seen the mode 
of conflict with Philosophies; now is being declared, 
the method in which conflict with Scriptures takes 
place, 176, 

These Brahmins, who have not performed the ceremony 
of laying-on the Fixes, are employed in the celebratiop* 
at the birth of sons to them, of the Vaisvanarlya sacrifice*- 
considering as they do the non-failure in their [religious]* 
duties as their [true] ornament. 177 

This boy, although his rite of Initiation was not 
performed, learnt the Vedas from the teacher; for a crystal, 
naturally pure, does not stand in need of any purification 
< purificatory ceremony >. i78 

All conflict whatsoever of this kind at times, through 
the skill of the poet, gets beyond tne range of Defects and 
comes to be classified as an excellence. 179 

[For example — ] In consequence of the pro a ess of that 
king his gardens became the home of the heavenly trees 
whose foliage furnished freshest garments [to ladies]. 180 

[Or—] A grating-wind presaging destruction of the 
kings was blowing, shaking off the sprouts of the [autum- 
nal] Saptachohbada trees along with the pollen of the 
[ rainy-season ] Kadamba flowers. 181 

[Or—] The singing, with its dis-harmonious blending 
of tunes as uttered by the mouths of their female compa- 
nions who were frightend by the propelling of the swing, 
served to inflame the passion of the lovers. 182 

[Or ] This love-lorn youth, tormented by the affliction 

caused by separation from his lady-love, regards fire as 
cooler than the lunar rays. 183 

*ll IKSvySdaria, Trans.] 
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[Or — ] Although fit-to-te-known thou art unknowable, 
although yielding fruit thou hast no fruit [to win], 
although one thou art mul.ifcrm : homage to thee who 
dost assume all forms I ' 184 

[Or ] The daughter of the Panchala king, although 
wife of the five sons of Pandu, became the foremost of 
chaste ladies : such is the Divine dispensation. 188 

Thus then, the Embellishments of Word and Sense, the 
easy and difficult Styles of Composition involving deft- 
word-grouping, and the Excellencies and the Defects of 
poems have been so far briefly exhibited. 188 

A person exercising his intellect along the method 
exhibited by the above prescriptions, and by his conver- 
sations that are in strict consonance with [the requirements 
of] Excellences and Defects, having [attracted] many a 
wine-eyed lady seeking his company, — he, like a blessed 
youth that he is, secures enjoyment and wins fame- 187 

Of Kavyadarsa ( Mirror of Poetry), the work of AchSrya 
Damfin, here ends the Third Parichohheda entitled the 
Section on Word-embellisliments and Defects. 

Here also Ekds the Treatise 
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CORRIGENDA 

(i) FROM THE TEXT 

i, 24 —For !%fe?rRi«rr read 

i. 63— For read tRRT^T 

i. 73 — For read 

ii. 31— For read °cpR: 

ii. 148 — For °f>!S 4 ^Trr read °ffrSf F#T 

ii. 159 — For <R read ?R: 

ii. 193 — For SRT3RT read SRsrgtR 

ii. 210 — For WRRr° read «R5T° 

ii. 213 — For ipr: read g?fr 

ii. 232 — For ^4^ read 

ii. 274 — For °tn=»T: 5 rT^gRr: read °tr«T: SlRSRr: 

ii. 311 — For read ^1%: 

ii. 3x3— For read RfcTRJRf 

ii. 344 — For %iR read %%% 

iii. 34 — For 5 TT 5 £ 55 read 517 ® 5 f !55 

iii. 38 — For ¥>rc#nTT° read 3 >R^U° 

iii. 41 — For 9 * read 

iii. 46— For RFRRJrR® read fqFRFRR® 

iii. 46 — For JRFRIW 0 read JRFRten° 

iii. 49 — For *mr f^RF 0 read JRF g* 7 Rr° 

iii. 69 — For ^fiRT 0 read RriRT 0 

iii. 81— For *TRr*R read IR 7 R 4 

iii. 85 — For read c ^l%fcR 5 T° 

iii. 86 — For 4 frrff read =^r^I 5 ff 

iii. 90 — For °JT|p: read °«w 

iii. second st. after 124 — For |s^C° read 

iii. third st. after 124 — For 3 Rr II read aRT 1 1 ] 

iii. 131 — For g^<T5° read 

iii. 145 — For ° 3 tFR: read °dR^: 

iii. 151 — For °iTf rc^T° read °*ni[RR 0 

iii. 161 — For TT^HRlt read ^rfsrfarfcT 

iii. 175 — For read 

iii. 180 — For srep^R read 

iii, 184 — For °R^EI° read 
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(2) FROM THE TRANSLATION 

i. 43 — ■ For garlnd read garland 

i. 56 — For °stabaka vibhrame read 0 stabakavibliraxn e 

i. 57 — For Manmano manma 0 read Mamnano noamna^ 

i. 61 — For condusive read conducive 

i. 72 — For pakshah kshapitah read kshapitah pakshah * 

ii. 6, 145, 149, 323, 329 and the heading after 327 — 

For Hinderance read Hindrance 

ii. 21 — For their read there 

ii. 140 — For Since read since 

ii. 142 — For condiction read condition 
ii. 170 — For [discordant read [discordant- 
ii. 175 — For spotled read spotted 
ii. 202 — For Contradictory read contradictory 
ii. 216 — For abunbance read abundance 
ii. 225 — For towards read towards its 
ii. 229 — For anoidts read anoint - 
ii. 233 — For 4 annointing * read * anointing * 
ii. 246 — For others read other 
ii. 253 — For having a read having an 
ii. 261 — For their read there 
ii. 325 — For Creater read Creator 
ii. 349 — For confering read conferring 

ii. 365 — For decription read description 

iii. 45 — For ehxer a read elixer as 

iii. 46 — For vinava 'naya read vinaya hi ay a 

iii. 49 — For “ Mata read “ Matam 

iii. 81 — For ram a read rama. 

iii. 82 — For jungling read jingling 

iii. 85 — For °vrataratayah read °vratarataya h 

iii. 90 — For blamless read blameless 

iii. 92 — For [inflicting] read [inflicting] 

iii. • 94 — For slro read slro 

iii. 104 — For manifst read manifest 

iii. iii — For (khatayah) read (khatayah) 

iii. 148 — For employments read employment 

iii. 152 — For stanzes read stanzas 

iii. 156 — For syllable read syllables 


INDEX OF IMPORTANT AND TECHNICAL 
TERMS IN THE KAVYADARSA* 



N.B. -Words are arranged alphabetically. After the uni n- 
fleeted form of Sanskrit words follow the senses in which they occur 
in KavyadarSa. Next come the inflected forms (arranged in the 
order of declension) with the citation of their references. Last 
are given references to the word when occurring in a compound 
as its first member ( — o), or as its middle member (o — o), or as 
its final member (o — -). The number within the semi-circular 
brackets, wherever it occurs, denotes the number of the sense 
given previously. 


akshara (i) immutable (2) letter 
(3) syllable (4) word. — 0 (1) 
and (2) iii. 123. 0—0 (3) i. 43 ; 

i, 69 ; (4) ii. 144. 
agramya not coarse. — ah i. 64. 
agrdmyala non- vulgarity, absence 

of coarseness i. 62 ; ii. 292. 
ahga constituent part. — andm 

ii. 79. 

ahgdhgibhdva relation of the 
whole to the parts. — o ii. 360. 
ahgin the constituted whole. 
— -ah ii. 79. 

atirudha highly conventional. 
— am i. 46. 

atisaya (1) excess, extreme (2) 
hyperbole, transcending hyper- 
bole. — o (2) ii. 220. o — o 
(2) ii. 5. o — h (1) iii. 137. 
atisayokti hyperbole. — h. ii. 214. 

* I have to particularly thank Mr. I 
with this Index. 


atisayopama transcendent simile 
ii. 22. 

atyukti exaggerated statement. 

' — h i. 92. 

addkshindtya non-southerner. 
— dnam i. 80. 

adbhuta marvellous, o-hd ii. 287. 
adbhutopamd hypothetical simi- 
le ii. 24. 

adhikata superiority ii. 51. 
adhikdra power, capacity. — ah 
i. 8. 

adhydsa super-imposition. — h 

i. 97. o — at i. 94. 
anatikrama non-transgression. 

0 — at i. 85* 

ananvaya self-comparison. — 0 

ii. 358 . 

anadarakshepa slighting interdic- 
tion. — h ii. 140. » 

— a 

- Vadekar for the pains he took 


I 
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anischaya indecision. — o iii. 143, 
aniyama irregularity, absence of 
restriction. —A i. 25. 
aniyamopamd unrestricted simi- 
le ii. 20. 

anishthura not harsh. — 0 i. 69. 
anukampd compassion. —0 iii. 
I 37 * 

anugati comprehending. — h ii. 
US- 

rnujnd permission. — o ii. 136. 
anujndkshepa permissive inter- 
diction. — h ii. 136. 
anuprdsa alliteration. — h i. 54, 
55. —am i. 58, 60. — at i. 54. 
— o i. 44. 0 — d i. 52. 
anubhava cognition, o — o i. 55. 
anuSaydkshepa interdiction-with- 
remorse. — h ii. 160. 
unuddeia subsequent reference. 

— h ii. 273 ; iii. 144. 
anurjita not exalted. — h i. 71. 
aneyatva not bringing over. — m 
i* 73 - 

anyathmupapatti inexplicability. 
— yd ii. 218. 

anyonyopamd mutual simile 

ii. 18. 

apakrama non-subsequent. — m 

iii. 125. 

apakmmabhidhdna entitled non- 
subsequent. — m iii. 144. 
apabhdshanavat like incorrect 
idiom iii. 15 1. 

apabhvamSa (1) composed in the 
Apabhramsa language ; (2) the 
Apabhram§a language ; (3) lite- 
raturein the Apabhramsa lan- 
guage. — h (3) i. 32 ; (2) i. 36-; 
W i- 37 - 


apabhramMtd possessing a de- 
based form, —iayd i. 36. 
aparavaktm name of a metre. 

— m i. 26. o — yoh i. 27. 
apahnuti concealment. — h ii. 

304. —*0 ii. 309. 0—0 ii. 6. 
apdda not divided into metrical 
foot. — h i. 23. 

apdrtha senseless. — m iii. 125, 
128. 


ap urvasamasokti novel inclusive 
asserion ii. 213. 

aprastutapm samsd vicarious 

praise ii. 340. 

apmstutastotm vicarious praise. 
0 —e ii. 6. 

abhdva annihilation .-- -tiya ii. 24. 
— o ii. 239. 

abhdvaheiu negative cause. — 1a- 
vah ii. 246. 

abhidhdna assertion, —m iii. 130. 

abhinnakriya with identical ac- 
tions. —h ii. 314. 
abhinnapada not having distinct 
words, —m ii. 310. 
dbhiyoga application, —h i. 103. 
abhutopamd abnormal simile ii. 
38 . 

abhydsa (1) repetition (2) con- 
stant study, —h (2) ii. 368; 
(x) iii. 67, 70. 

abhyudaya prosperity.— 0 ii. 303. 
amdtrika (x) not expert in the 
dealings of sense (2) unac- 
quainted with the vowel signs. 
— h (1) and (2) iii. 123. 
ayukta incompatible, —m ii. 78. 
ayuktakdrin doing what is dis- 
cordant. — n ii. 170. 
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ay itMay uktakdrya having a com- 
patible and incompatible ef- 
fect. — yau ii. 253. 
ayoga incompatibility, o — an ii. 
76. 

artha (1) meaning, sense (2) ob- 
ject, thing (3) desired end (4) 
diction. — h (1) i. 64, 71 ; (2) 
i. 89; (1) ii. 233. —sya (1) i. 73; 
(2) ii. 150. — the (1) i. 62. 
— o (4) i- 50 ; (x) i. 62. 0—0 (1) 
i* 10 ; (3) i. 30 ; (2) ii. 308 ; (1) 
iii. 186. o—h (1) ii. 43. 0 — m 
(1) i. 45. o — thena (1) ii. 43. 
arthakalpand attribution of sense 
iii. 102. 

arthatah in the sense iii. 135. 
arthavyakti explicitness of mean- 
ing. — h i. 41, 73. 
arthdntaranydsa corroboration. 
— h ii. 4, 169. 

arth dntardkshepa interdiction by 
corroboration. — h ii. 166. 
arthdvritti repetition of sense. 
— h ii. 116. 

ardha half. — yoh iii. 78. o — o 

iii. 73. 

ardhdbhrama half-whirl. — m iii. 
So. 

ardhabhyasa repetition of a half. 
—h iii. 53. 

alakshana not deserving a defi- 
nition. — ah iii. 107. 
alamkdra figure of speech, . em- 
bellishment. — h i. 62, 71 ; ii. 


alamkarata being a figure, figu- 
rativeness. — tayd ii. 237, 287, 

367- 

alamkriti embellishment, figure 
(of speech). — h ii. 8. o— i. 19. 
alamkriya embellishment, figure 
iii. 137. — ah ii. 3. 0 — dhm. 186. 
alpaprana faintly-aspirated. — 0 
i. 43- 

Avantz n. of a princess ii. 280. 
avayavarupaka metaphor of con- 
stituent parts. — m ii. 72. 
avayavirupaka metaphor of con- 
stituted whole. — m ii. 74. 

avinasvara non-evanescent. — an 
iii. 174. 

aviruddhakriya with non-con- 
trary actions. — h ii. 314. 
avirodhin not involving self-con- 
tradiction. — dhz ii. 315. 
avi$esha non-qualification, non- 
specification. — ena iii. 135. 
avishama not uneven. — m i. 47. 
avyapeta contiguous. — m iii. 19. 
avyapetavyapetdtman both con- 
tiguous and non-contiguous, 
— md iii. 1, 33. 

asdstrajha ignorant of science. 
— hi. 8. 

a'sishteshta not approved by the 
learned. — h iii. 148. 
asadudbhuti origination from 
non-existence. — h iii. 175. 
asantdhdna not joining. — m iii. 

*59- 


268, 340 ; iii. 141. — ah i. 10 ; asamastakhya being out of com- 
ii. 7. — am ii. 300. — an ii. 1. pound. — m ii. 68. 

- — o ii. 3, 116, 214, 214, 220, asambhdvitopamd simile of im- 
360. o — o*i. 59 ; ii. 359. , possibility ii. 39. 

# 
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asddhdmnopamd absolute simile 
ii. 37. 

ahetuka without any cause, — m 
ii. 202, 

dkdra posture, o — 0 ii. 260. 
dkshipta interdicted, —h ii. 130, 
162. —5 ii. 122. — m ii. 128. 
akshepa interdiction. — h ii. 5, 
120, 158, 168. o — 0 ii. 3x3. 
dksheparupaka negatived meta- 
phor. — m ii. 91. 

dkshepya thing to be interdict- 
ed. — 0 ii. 120. 
akhyma narration. — 0 i. 28. 
dkhydyikd chronicle i. 23, 28. 

— yah i. 26. — 0 i. 23; 81. 
dgama (1) scriptures (2) treatise. 
—h (1) iii. 163. ~c,na (1) iii. 
153- — o (2) ii. 367 ; (1) iii. 
X76. 0 — 0 (1) iii. 126. 
dchikhydsopamd simile with a 
suppressed judgment ii. 32. 
aihjaneya Hanumant. — yena ii. 
302. 

ddidlpaka initial illuminator. 
~dni ii. 102. 

ddidlpakatva being initial illumi- 
nator. — e ii. 108. 
adimja king of yore. — 0 i. 5. 
ddhikya excess. — 0 ii. 192. o—e 
iii. 156. 

rnantya infinity, —at ii. 120. 
marthakya futilty. — 0 ii. 148. 
dpta authority, reliable source. 

— ah i. 32. — 0 ii. 227. 
abhlra a tribe, cowherd.— o i. 36. 
dmnata, said to be, regarded. 
— m iii. 161. 

drochaka aversion. — e ii. 239. 
dropita ascribed. — aih iii. 100. 


dropya having superimposed ii. 
70. 

dryd n. of a metre. — o i. 27. 
dvritti repetition, —h iii. x, 73. 

* — m i. 61. o— * ii. 4. 

d'samsana expression (of a good 
wish). — mii. 357. 
dtaya heart. — sya ii. 300. — 0 ii. 

303. 

dSis benediction. — zk i. 14; ii. 
7 , 357- 

aslrvachanakshepa benedictory 
interdiction. — h ii. 142. 
dSmdda benediction. — o ii. 142. 
dSraya container, substratum. 

— o iii. 104. 0 — h ii. 129. 
dSnta contained. — m iii. 104. 
Ikshvdku n. of a king. — 0 ii. 343. 
ihgita jesture. — 0 ii. 260. 
itihdsa history. — o i. 15. 

Iniu'sekhara the god Siva. — h ii. 
12. 

uchchhvdsa a sub-division. — h 

i. 27. 

utkarsha eminence. — h j. 78. 
uttara reply. 0—0 iii. 124a. ■ 
utpddana production. — m ii. 252. 
uiprekshd poetic conception ii. 
234. — m ii. 221. — o ii. 226, 
359- 0— ii. 5. 

utprekshdvayava a variety of 
poetic conception — h ii. 359. 
utprekshitopamd fancied similp 

ii. 23. 

utsdha enthusiasm. — h. ii. 285. 

uddtta exalted. — -tn ii. 300. 0 

ii. 6, 303. 

uddra pregnant in meaning. — m 
i. 79- —0 i. 76. " 
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mddmtva pregnancy (of expres- 
sion). — mi. 41. 

uddharana example. — 0 ii. 171. 
uddishta enumerated, —andm 
ii. 273, 

Mdde'sa enumeration. — o iii. 144. 
udbhava prosperity, —ah iii. 175. 
unmisra mixed, o — o i. 47. 
upabrimhana amplification. — m 
ii. 237. 

upamd simile ii. 4, 14, 66. — dsu 
ii 309/358, —0 ii. 51, 227, 
313. 0 — ayoh ii. 96. 
upamdna standard of compari- 
son. — m ii. 227, 230. 
upamdnopameyatva the relation 
between the subject of com- 
parison and the standard of 
comparison. — m ii. 228. 
upamdpahnuti concealment bas- 
ed upon simile. — o h ii. 309. 
upamdrupaka comparison-meta- 
phor. — m ii. 338. 
upamavyatirekdkhya called com- 
parison (-metaphor) and con- 
trast (-metaphor). — m ii. 88. 
upalabdhi comprehension, o — 
shu i. 8. 

upaUeshana besmearing, o — 0 ii. 
233* 

upasuchana indication. — not ii. 

150. 

updddna use. o — dt ii. 112. 
updya remedy, o — am ii. 152. 
updydkshepa interdiction with a 
remedy. — m ii. 152. 
ubhayachchhanna riddle in which 
both (the container and the 
contained) „ are concealed. — d 
, -hi* £05. 
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ubhayavyatireka double-sided out- 
maching — k ii. 184. 
ubhaydvritti repetition of both 
(the word and the sense). — h 
ii. 116. 

urjasvin vigorous. — svi ii. 5, 294’. 
ekarupatoa identity. — m iii. 78, 
ekavyatireka one-sided out-match- 
ing. — h ii. 182. 

ekdhgarupaka metaphor of a 
single constituent part. — m 

ii. 76. 

ekartha iterative. — m iii. 125, 
x 35* 

ekdrthadipaka illuminator of the 
self-same object. — m ii. 112. 
ojas floridity i. 41, 80, 83. 
ojasvin florid. — mh i. 83. 
osara a variety of Apabhram§a 
composition. — 0 i. 37. 
kantaka (1) thorn (2) horripila- 
tion. — h (1) and (2) ii. 320. 
kathd (1) incident i. 15. (2) tale 
i. 28, 37; — dsu i. 26; o — e i. 23. 
kartri agent. — rid ii. 230. 0 — kah 
ii* 233. 

karman object. — mam ii. 240. 
0 — md ii. 233. 

Kalihga name of a country. — 0 

iii. 165. 

kald fine art. — 0 iii. 171. 
kalaparichchheda section deal- 
ing with arts. — e iii. 171. 
kalavirodha non-conformity with 
the arts. — sya iii. 169. 
kavitva poetic power. — e i. 105. 
kdnta graceful. — m i. 85, 88. 
kdnti grace, o — 0 i. 41.* 

Kdpila follower of Kapila. — aiik 
iii. 175. 
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Mraka efficient. — o ii. 235. 
kdrana cause. — m ii. 132. — o ii. 

199, 0—0 ii. 203. 0 — m ii. 134. 
kdrandkshepa interdiction of the 
cause, —h ii. 132. 
kdrunya pathos. — m ii. 287. 
kdrya effect. — sya ii. 134, 252. 
kdrydkshepa interdiction of the 
effect. — h ii. 134. 
kdrydnaniamja bom subsequent 
to effect. — h ii. 253. 
kalavirodha non-conformity to 
time. — sya iii. 169. 

Kaveri n. of a river. 0 — 0 iii. 166. 
kdvya (1) poetry (2) poem, poetic 
composition. — m (2) i. 19, 20. 
— anam (1) i. 10 ; iii. 186. — e 
(1) i. 7 ; iii. 124c. — eshu (2) i. 
36 ; (1) ii. 13 ; iii. 126 ; (1) ii. 
364. *—0 (1) i. 12, 50, 76, 100, 
103 ; ii. 1. 

kdvyalakshana treatment of 
poetry. — m i. 2. 
kulaka group of verses f orming 
one utterance with one prin- 
cipal verb . — am i. 13. 
krichchhrodya difficult to pro- 
nounce . — m i. 72. 
komala soft. 0 — e i. 69. 
ko$a anthology. — h 1. 13. 
hrama (1) order, relative order ; 
sequence (2) method. — h (1) 
ii. 5 ; (1) ii. 273 ; 329 ; (2) iii. 
96. — 0 (1) iii. 146. 
kriyd action, activity, function. 
— eii. no. 0 — 0 ii. 13, 97, 230, 
323 . 

kriyapadarve rb. — e ii. 230. 
fcriydpeksha depending on action. 
— &ii. 240. 


kriyavidhi method of making*. 
— m i. 9. 

krodha wrath, —h ii. 283. — 0 iii* 
170. 

gadya prose, —m i. xr, 23,— sya 

i. 80. 

gadyapadyamayi partly prose 
and partly verse i, 31. 
guna quality, merit, excellence 
— hi. 76 ; ii. 32, 231, 272. — au 

ii. 184. — ah i. 29, 42 ; ii. 343 ; 

iii. 124c (twice), 186. — am ii. 
364. —0 ii. 56, 323 ; iii. 179, 
0—0 ii. 13, 97. 0 —yoh iii. 187* 

gunadosha excellences and ble- 
mishes. —m i. 8. 
guru (1) long (2) heavy, —undm 

(1) i. 81, —0 (2) iii. 156. 
gfihya partisan. 0 —A 0 —dm ii. 

222. 0 — cshu ii. 179. 
go word, gauh i. 6. 
gomutrikd <( bull-urination.” iii- 
78# 

goshtM (1) assembly, gathering 

(2) conversation. 0 — o (1) iii. 
97. — shthyam (2) ii. 263. 0 — * 
shu (1) i. 105. 

Gauda name of a people and their 
country. —aih i. 44, 54. — o 

i. 42, 92. 

Gaud?, name of a Prakrit lan- 
guage i. 35. 

gaudlya belonging Gauda (q. v.) 

— aih i. 46. o — yau i. 40. 
gauna secondary, subordinate* 
— 0 ii. 88, 162, 254. 
gaunavritti secondary. — 0 i. 95. 
gaundrtha secondary sense. — 0 
iii, 100. 

gaurava greatness, o — mil 303*. 
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grdmya coarse, vulgar. — h i. 63* 
— m i. 66. — 0 i. 95. 

grdmyatd coarseness i. 65. 

Chakravdla ru of a mountain. — 0 
ii.^99. 

chatupama cajoling simile ii. 35. 

chaturoddtta clever and noble. — 0 
i. 15. 

Chaturmukha the four-faced God. 
— o i. 1. 

chaturvarga fourfold end. — 0 

i. 15 - 

chatushpdda consisting of four 
feet i. 11. 

champ ii a particular composi- 
tion. — uh i. 31. 

chdtu coaxing expression. — ta- 
vah ii. 271. 

chdtukdra agreeable speaker. 
— ena ii. 124. 

chdtukdntd coaxing manner ii. 
272. 

chitrahetu diverse cause. — tavah 

ii. 253. 

Chola n. of people. — dh iii. 166. 

chhandovichiti metrical compen- 
dium. — tydm i. 12. 

chhalita pantomime, o — 0 i. 39. 

Jahnukanyd the Ganges. 0 — o ii. 
81. 

jdti (1) genus, species, class (2) 
name of a figure (class-por- 
trayal) (3) a metre which de- 
pends upon the number of 
syllabic instants. — h (3) i. 11; 
i 28 ; (2) ii. 8. — o (1) ii. 13, 
97. o — 0 (1) ii. 323. o — lay ah 
(x) i 28 ; ii. 198. 0 — find (1) 
ii. 164.* 


j hup aka probative. — h ii. 241. 

0 — kam ii. 235. 

jhdpakahetu probatory cause. 

— tavah ii. 246. 

jyotis light. — h i. 4. 
dambara pompousness, o — rau 

1- 50. 

tattvdkhydnopama simile based 
upon statement of fact i. 36. 

tattvdpahnavarupaka metaphor 
of negated reality. — m ii. 95. 
tatsama analogous (language) . 
— H 33 - 

tatsahaja originating simultane- 
ously (with the effect). — h ii. 
253 * 

tadbhava derived (language). — h 
i* 33 - 

tihanta verb. — tena ii. 227. 
tulyadharma common quality. 
— o ii. 15. 

tulyayogitd equal pairing ii. 6, 
33 °* 

tulyayogopamd simile of pairing 
ii. 48. 

tejasvin vigorous. — svz ii. 275. 
tvaikdlya the three divisions of: 

time. — 0 ii. 120. 
dakshinadri the southern moun- 
tain. — dreh iii. 150. 
dakshinatya southerner. — ah L 
60. 

dipaka illuminator. — amii. 97. 

— ke ii. 115. — 0 ii. 4, 116. 
dipta grand. — m i. 72. 
DuMdsana n. p. —h ii. 282. 5 

dushta blemish. — m i. 7. 
dushprafiti unpleasa*nt cognition* 
— 0 i. 66 * 
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durakdrya producing effect in a 
distant place. « — h ii. 253. 
dushana blemish. — dya ii. 51* 
drish tdnta apt -illustration. 0 — 0 
iii. 127. 

devardja lord of the gods, — h 
ii* 53 * 

desddivirodhin non-conforming 
to country etc. — dhz iii. 164. 
desz provincial (language) i. 33. 
dosha blemish, fault, defect. — h 
' ii. 32, 127, 137, 141, 156. —dh 
iii. 124c (twice), 126, 186. — am 
iii. 144. — an iii. 107. —eshu 
iii. 131. — o iii. 179, 187. 0— o 
ii. 56. 0 —h i. 24, 69. 
doshdbhasa appearing as fault. 

— h ii. 272 — dh ii. 343. 
dravya (individual) thing or sub- 
stance. o — o ii. 13, 97. 
dharma quality, property, charac- 
teristic. —h ii. 228, 229. — dh 
ii. 2x1. — mix. 130. —an ii. 1. 
— mena ii. 164, 182. — maihii 
114. 0—0 ii. 213, 228 ; iii. 102. 
o — d ii. 16. 0 — h i. 93. — md~ 
ndm i. 97. 

dharmakshepa interdiction of a 
quality. — h ii. 128. 
dharmin one possessing a quality 
or property. — ml ii. 130, 229. 
dharmopamd simile with a qua- 
lity ii. 15. 

dharmydkshepa interdiction of a 
thing having qualities. — h ii. 
130. 

dhishnya sanctuary, abode. 0 — m 
i. 90. 

rnndana India's garden. — o ii. 

2go 


namaskriyd salutation L 14. 
naya branch of study, —m iii. 
124b (twice). 

ndiaka drama, o— L 31, 37. 
ndmdnlarita synonymic iii. 102. 
ndmdntarildmi trd intermixed 
with the synonymic (form) iii. 

124. 

ndyaka hero. — m i. 2r. — ena i. 
24 (twice). — 0 i. 22. o — mi. 15. 
o — o i. 17. 

nidarSana illustration —m ii. 348. 
0 — e ii. 6. 

nindopamd condemnatory simile 
ii. 30. 

nibhrila cryptic iii. 102. 
niyatasihdna whose place is de- 
cided. —m iii. 152. 

niyama restriction. — h iii. 83* 
niyamavat having restricted pre- 
dication. —van ii. 314. 

niyamakskeparupokti having the 
form of an interdiction of 
restricted predication. — h ii. 
315 * 

niyamopamd restrictive simile ii. 
19 * 

nirnaya decision, clearing. — o iii. 
139 - 

nirnayopamd determinative si- 
mile ii. 27. 

nirvartanzya oh j ect-to-be-origi- 

nated. — sya ii. 241. 
nirvartya to be originated. — e ii. 
240. 

nivartana negation. — at ii. 134. 
0 —at ii. 213. 

nivritti cessation. —Mau ii. 237. 
nivedana indication. Q'~~e ii 244. 
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nishkmya redemption, avenging. 
— dya ii. 223. 

j neyatva act of bringing over. 

— m i. 74. 

naisargikz inborn i. 103. 

* nyagbhuta submerged. — A ii. 

230. 

nyasana putting forth. — m ii. 46. 
nyaya (1) law, rule (2) philoso- 
phy (3) Nyaya philosophy (4) 
Logic (5) (similar) standard. 
— A (4) iii. 163. — o (3) iii. 173 ; 
(2) iii. 176. 0—0 (1) i. 75 ; (2) 
iii. 126. 0 — m (5) i. 78, 
nydsa putting forth. — A ii. 169. 
nyunatd shortage. — o iii. 156. 
pada word. — m iii. 154. — aih 
iii. 100. — eshu i. 55 ; iii. 159. 
— 0 i. 66 ; iii. 148 o — dena 

ii. no (twice), o — aih ii. 204. 
padaehchheda separation of the 

words. — m iii. 152. 
padatva being a word. — m iii. 
I 54 - 

padasamtana succession of words. 
—A i. 23. 

padasamdhi coalescence of words 
— nd iii. 98. 

paddvali series of words i. 10 ; 

iii. 99. 

paddvritti repetition of words. 
— A ii. 116. 

paddsatti juxtaposition of words. 
— A i. 52. 

paddhati style, method. 0 — A i. 
50 ; iii. 148. 

padya metrical (composition), 
poetry. — m i. 11 (twice). — ye 
i. 80, 83. —0 i. 13. 
paddhati style, o — A i. 76. 


pamvaSdkshepa dependent inter- 
diction. — A ii. 150. 
parasparopakdritva mutual sub- 
servience. — m ii. 365. 

par dy ana mainstay, last resort. 
— m ii. 210. 

pardhata opposed. 0 — m iii. 131. 
parimdnavriiti concise manner. 
— tty a ii. 368. 

parivritti barter. — A ii. 7, 351* 
—Ueh ii. 355. 

pariharikd restrictive iii. 104. 
parusha desperate iii. 100. 

parushdkshepa ruthless interdic- 
tion. — A ii. 144. 

parydyokta periphrasis. — m ii, 5, 
2 95 - 

pdda metrical foot. — sya iii. 67. 
— yoh iii. 51. — deshu i. 55. — o 
iii. 73 - 

pddadiyamaka initial chime. — m 
iii. 19. — 0 iii. 37. 

pdddbhyasa repetition of a foot. 
—h iii. 53. 

punarukta reiterated. — h iii. 137. 

Pulomdri Indra. — A ii. 49. 
paurastya eastern. — d i. 50, 83. 
prakalpita manipulative, iii. 101. 
pragrihya non-coalescent vowel. 

— 0 iii. 159. 

pratijhd original position. — o iii. 
126. 

pratinidhi substitute, represen- 
tative. o — h ii. 177. 
pratibhd genius i. 103. 
pra tibhdna genius, i. 104. 
pra tiloma reverse. — m iii. 73* 
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prativastupamd simile based 
upon the correspondence of 
types ii. 46. 

praiishedhopamd inbibitive simi- 
le ii. 34. 

prailta cognised. — e ii. 180. 
pratiti sense (perception). — h i. 
75. — 0 i. 45 ; ii. 182. 0 — h 
ii. 46. 

praiiyamdna to be inferred. — 0 
ii. 16, 189. 

prapancha prolixity. — o iii. 38. 
prabandha (1) any composition, 
(poetic) composition (2) treat- 
ment . — e (1) iii. 131. — 0 (1) 
ii. 364. o — Jz (2) i. 12. 
prabhutvdkshepa authoritative 
interdiction. — h ii. 138. 

prayoga use, employment, usage. 
— h iii. 153. — an i. 2. — e ii. 
54. — eshu ii. 171, 246. — 0 ii. 
254. o — Ji iii. 148. o — at iii. 
99. 

pravritti behaviour. — h iii. 163. 
praSamsopamd laudatory simile 

ii. 31. 

praina query. — 0 iii. 124a. 
prasdda lucidity. — h i. 41. 
prasddavat lucid i. 45. 
prasthdna mode, method. — m. 

i. 92 ; iii. 166, 176. 
pmhelikd riddle iii. 96. — dh iii. 
97, 106. — o iii. 124a. o — dh 

iii. 106. 

Prdkrita (x) the Prakrit language 
(2) compoesd in Prakrit (3) 
Prakrit literature. — am (3) i. 
32 (1) i. 34, 35 ; (2) i. 37. —0 
(2) i. 37. —0 (1) i. 33. 


prdgabhdva antecedent negation* . 
— 0 ii. 252. 

prdtilomya reverse order. — ena> 
iii. 73 . 

prdpya (thing) fo be reached. — e> 

ii. 240. 

prekshd seeing. —0 i. 39. 
preyas the joyous. — ah ii. 5, 275, , 
279. 

phalotpatti result. 0 — Ueh ii. 148. 
bandha structure, —ah i, 47* 
— eshu i. 47. — o i. 69. 
bandhagaurava compactness of 
structure, —vat L 44, 
bandhapdrushya roughness of 

structure, - m i. (So, 

bahuvnhi adjectival (compound) „ 
— h ii. 61. 

lahupamd multiplex simile ii, 40. 
bimba refiecting-objeet. 0 —m i. 5. 
bzbhatsa abhorrent. — o ii, 287, 
Brihatkathd a work by Guna- 
dhya. — dm i. 38. 
bodhinl awakening, o — i, 55. 
Brahman Creator. — nah ii. 31, 
bhaydnaka terrible. 0 — hah iL 
287. 

bhavishyaddkskcpa interdiction of 
what will happen. — 7 / ii. 126, 
bhdrafi words iii. 133. 

bhdva (1) intuition (2) emotion 
(3) intention, fancy (4) senti- 
ment. — h (1) ii. 364. —an (4) 

iii. 170. 0—0 (2) L 18 ; (3) i. 30. 
bhdvanirvritti suspension of love* 

— ttaye ii. 270. 

bhdvdbhdvasvarupa having the 
the form of existence and non- 
existence. — sya iL 252, 
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bhdvdyatta based on intuition. 
— m ii. 366. 

bhavika sustained intuition. — m 
ii. 7. 

bhavikatva sustained intuition. 
— m ii. 364. 

bhdshd language, — bhih i. 38* 

bhinnapada having different 
words. — 0 ii. 310. 

bhinnavritta defective-in-metre. 
— m iii. 125. 

bhutabhdshd language of the 
ghosts. — 0 i. 38. 

bheda (1) difference, distinction 
(2) variety. — k (2) ii. 181, 185 
—ah (2) ii. 171 ; iii. 38, 53. 
— at ii. 120. — sya (1) ii. 182. 
— 0 (1) 180, 192. o — a (1) ii. 66. 

bhedaka distinguishing. — m ii. 
196. — au ii. 184. 

madhura sweet. — m i. 51. 

madhyama temperate, o — ah i. 
47 - 

Malaya name of a mountain. — 0 
i. 49. 

mahdkdvya long poem. — m i. 14. 

mahayamaka great chime. — 0 
iii. 70. 

Maharashtra n. of a country. 
— o i. 34. 

madhurya sweetness. — m i. 41, 
68. — sya i. 102. — rye ii. 292. 

mdrga mode, style, way, course. 
— h i. 21, 40; iii. 169. — ah iii. 
124a. — ana iii. 187. —yoh i. 67, 
75. — 0 i. 101 ; ii. 3. o — h iii. 
124a ; iii. 170, 186. o — am iii. 
124b. 0 — sya i. 42. o — anam 
9, 0 — e iii. 96. o — eshu ii. 254. 


mdladzpaka stringed illuminator, 
— m ii. 108. 

mdlopamd stringed simile, — 0 ii. 
142. 

mdhdtmya magnanimity. — m ii,. 
303 * 

miira mixed. — m i. 11, 32.. 

— dni i.31. 

misraka mixed. — m i. 37* 
muktaka a detached stanza. — m 

i. 13. 

mukha opening. 0 — m i. 14. 
mukhya original, principal. — a 
162. 0 — yoh ii. 188. 
murchhdkshepa interdiction with 
fainting. — hii. 156. 
mridu soft. — o i. 47 (twice). 
mohopamd simile of illusion ii. 25. 
yati caesura. — m iii. 152. 
yatibhrashta defective in caesura.. 

— m iii. 125, 152, 
yatndkshepa interdiction with an 
effort, —h ii. 148. 
yathdsam'khya relative order. — m 
iL 273 ‘ 

yamaka chime. — mi. 61 ; iii. 1,, 
73. — dni iii. 37. — o iii. 70. 
0 — anam iii. 2. 

yatrd departure ii. 143, 150. — a 

ii. 155. 0 — 0 ii. 138. 0 — ii. 142. 
yukiarupaka compatible meta- 
phor. — m ii. 77. 

yuktdtman of accordant disposi- 
tion. — tmd ii. 170. 
yuktayukta accordant and dis- 
cordant. — h ii. 170. 
yoga compatibility. — o ii. 76. 
yogamdldtmikd made up of a 
series of etymological interpre- 
tations iii. 104. 
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yogyd exercise, o — m ii. 243. 
rati love. — h ii. 281. 
rasa (1) sentiment (ii) passionate- 
ness. — h (1) i. 51 ; ii. 292 ; iii 
149. —am (1) i. 62. —0 (1) i 
18, 51, 52, 64 ; (2) ii. 275. 

rasavat impassioned ii. 5, 275, 
281, 283. 

rasavattd impassioned character, 
ii. 292. 

rasavattva impassioned nature. 
— m ii. 285. 

rasdyatta depending upon senti- 
ments 0 — ii. 292. 

Ratavarman n. of a king. — nah 
ii. 279. 

rudha (1) current, conventional 
(2) reported, well-known, —m 
(2) ii. 127. — ena (x) iii. 98, 
0 — m (1) iii. 164. 

rupa nature, o — o ii. 265. 
rupaka metaphor. — m ii. 4, 66, 
78, 79> 84. — eshu ii. 358. — 0 
ii. 88. o — o ii. 3x3. o — m 

ii. 68. 

rupakarupaka duplicated meta- 
phor. 0 — m ii. 93. 
rupana description, (metaphori- 
cal) description. — ncitii. 79, 93. 
rupandmpana ( metaphorical ) 
description and non-descrip- 
tion. — 0 ii. 79. 

rupabheda distinction in colours. 
— 0 i. 8. 

roshdkshepa wrathful interdic- 
tion. — h ii. 154. 
raudra furious. — 0 ii. 283. 
lakshana (1) definition (2) charac- 
teristic (3) formation, —m 


f 


(1) i. 14. 0—0 (2) ii. 226, 367 
iii. 105 ; (3) iii. 148. 

lakshana grammatical opera- 
tion ii, 100. 

lakshya (1) literary composition 

(2) (grammatical) form, —eshu 
(1) ii. 309. 0—0 (2) iii. 148. 

laghu (1) light (2) short, —undm 
(1) i. 81. o — 0 (2) iii. 156. 
lambha a sub-division. —0 i. 27. 
lay a tune. — o iii. 182. 
lava the slender. — h ii. 5. 

Ldfi n. of a language i. 35. 
lasya dancing. — 0 i. 39. 
lingo, gender. — 0 ii. 51. 
le'sa (1) slender (2) little. — k ii, 
265. —m ii. 268. 0 cm (2) 

ii. 235. 

lokaydtr d the course of wordly 
life, normal run of things 
i. 3. —0 i. 88. 

lokasimd the way of the world. 

--o i- 93 i ii- 214. 
laukikdriha ordinary possibility. 
—0 i. 85. 

vaktra name of a metre, —m 
i. 26. —0 i. 27. 

vakrokti artistic composition. 

— h ii- 363- — dhu ii. 363. 
vachana number (grammatical), 
o — 0 ii. 51. 

vahehita deceptive iii. q8. — 0 

iii. 124. 

varna (1) consonant (2) syllable. 
— an am (2) iii. 78, 156, — o 
(2) iii. 1. 0—0 (2) i. 47. 0— 
mam (1) iii. 83. 

varnavritti repetition of sylla- 
bles. — A i. 55, 
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vartamandkshepa interdiction of 
what is happening. — h ii. 124. 
vartman way, style. — nah i. 92. 
0— naii. 142. 

vastu thing, object, ii. 46, 169, 
205. — nah ii. 169. — noh ii. 
180. — ni i. 51. o — 0 ii. 265. 
o — nah ii. 205. 

vastunirdeia naming of the main 
theme. — h i. 14. 
vastuparvan segment of the 
theme. — ndm ii. 365. 
vastupamd simile between things 
ii. 16. 

vdkya sentence. — yoh ii. 102 ; 

0 — o ii. 97. o — e iii. 131. 
vdkyamdld string of sentences ii. 
108. 

vdkydrtha sense of a sentence. 

— h ii. 43 ; iii. xoi. —ena ii. 43. 
vdkydrthatva sense conveyed by 
a sentence. — ena i. 66. 
vakydrthopamd sentence simile 

ii. 43. 

vahmaya literature. — m i. 5 > 3 2 > 
ii. 363. 

vach composition. — am i. 9. 
vachya the expressed sense. — sya 
ii. 292. 

vdrid inquiry. — o ii. 85. 
vdsand latent impression. 0 — o 

i. 104. 

viva heroic. — o iii. 170. 
virarasa heroic sentiment. — 0 

ii. 285. 

vikalpa variety, (different) ar- 
rangement. — h iii. 33. — ah ii. 
168 ; iii. 19. — mam ii. 2, 96, 
115. o — sya iii. 37* 0 — andm 
ii. 260. * 

13 [KSvy&dar&a, Index] 


vikdra modification, o — o iii. 

I 54 - 

vikarya to be transfermed. — e ii. 
240. 

vikriyopamd modificatory simile 
ii. 41. 

vijhanahetuka, due to (ready). 

comprehension. 0 — h iii. 146.. 
vidura n. p. — h ii. 277. 
vidyd knowledge, science i. 12. 
vinimaya exchange. — h ii. 351.. 
vinydsa arrangement, grouping. 

0 — o i. 47. 

viparyaya opposite, reverse. — h 

i. 42, ii. 170. 

mparydsa contravension. — at ii. 
17. 

viparyasopama reversed simile 

ii. 17. 

vibhavana cause-searching, pre- 
sumption ii. 4, 199, 204. 
vibhdvya to-be-presumed. — m ii. 
199. 

vibhuti affluence, —eh ii. 300. 
viruddha contrary (metaphor). 
— m ii. 84. 

viruddhakarman with contrary 
actions. — md ii. 314. 
viruddhartha self-contradictory. 

— d iii. 133* 

viruddhdrthatd self-contradiction, 
— tayd iii. 131. 

viruddhdrthadzpaka illuminator 
of contraries. — m ii. no. 
virodha conflict, contradiction. 
—h ii. 333 ; iii. 173 (twice), 
179. — o ii. 6. o — h iii. 171. 
0 — sya iii. 176 (twice). 
v irodhavat incompatible, —van - 
ii. 170. 
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virodhin involving self-contra- 
diction. — dhl ii. 315. 
virodhopama simile of opposition 
ii- 33 - 

vivaksha desire of mentioning, 
describing ii. 202, 214. 

• visesha (1) special characteristic 
(2) effectuation through hin- 
drance. — sya (1) ii. 214. — 0 
(1) ii. 323, 333. 0 —dh (2) ii. 6. 
vi'seshana epithet, adjective. 
— naih i. 79. — di ii. 329. — 
— dndm ii. 365. — 0 ii. 82. o — a, 
ii. 208 (twice). 

vi seshastha specifically limited. 
— h ii. 170. 

viseshdkhyma peculiar (telling) 
expression. — o i. 88. 
viseshokti effectuation through 
hindrance. — h ii. 323. 
vi'seshya the subject of qualifica- 
tion. — o ii. 208. 

visvavyapin universally applica- 
ble. — fz ii. 170. 
vishama uneven. — m ii. 79. 
vishayanihnuti concealment of 
the range of the quality. — h 

ii. 306. 

visamdhi defective hiatus. 0 — 

iii. 159. 

visamdhika defective in hiatus. 
— m iii. 125. . 

vismaya astonishment. 0 — au iii. 
170. 

vritta (1) a stanza whose metre 
depends upon the number 
and position of syllables in a 
quarter (2} metre. — m (1) i. 
II. 0 — m (2) iii. 156.. 0 — 0 (2) 
i. 19. o —aih (2) i. 18. 


vrittdkshepa interdiction of what 
, has happened. ~h ii. 122. 

Vfitti (1) way, mode (2) condi- 
tion (3) life (4) power. — h (2) 

ii, 221. o~ 0 (1) ii. 254, 0 — h 

. (3) ii. 342. 0 —Uya (4) i. 66, 
vyahga rhetorical modes and 
their distribution. 0—0 ii. 367. 
Vrishadhvaja the god Siva, —h 

ii. 12. 

vaikalya deficiency. — o ii, 323. 
Vaidarbha name of the inhabi- 
tant of Vidarbha. — aih L 44, 
54. — 0 i. 40, 42, 

vairasya lack of sentiment, 
— dya i. 63. 

vai’seshika differentiating, —dk 
i. 29. 

Vaisvanan pertaining to Vati- 
vdnara . — zm iii. 177. 
vaidharmya discordant nature, 
0 — 0 ii. 88. 

vaishamya unevenness, dishar- 
mony. — m i. 50. 0— iii. 182, 
vyakti manifestation, —tyai ii. 
T71. 

vyatireka out-matching, —h ii. 
4, 180. o — 0 ii. 313. 0 —h ii# 
189. 

vyapekshd regard, consideration, 
o — ayd ii. 228. 

vyapeta non-contiguous, —sya 

iii. 19. 

vyapetayamaka non-contiguous 
chime. — o iii. 33. 
vyartham self-contradictory iii. 
125, 131. 

vyastam non-coalescence iii. 161. 
vyajasluli disguised eulogy ii. 
343. — 0 ii. 6, 347. 
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vyavritti (i) negativation (2) ex- 
clusion (3) denial. — A (3) ii. 
160. 0 —My a, (2) ii. 199. o — 
Itch (1) ii. 19. 

vyutkrdnta disjointed iii. 99* 
.vyutpatti proficiency-in-letters . 
— m i. g. 

lyutpanna learned, erudite. — m 
i. 46. 

vyutpddita etymologically deriv- 
ed. — 0 iii. 100. 

.'sabda word. — o i. 75; ii. 112, 
180 ; iii* 186. — e i. 65. 
iabdatah verbally iii. 135. 
sabdaparydya (different) arran- 
gement of words, o — o iii. 103. 

Sabdahina defective in words. 

— m iii. 125, 148. 
sabddhvaya (light) called word. 
— m i. 4. 

Sabdopdddna expressing in words. 

— o ii. 189. 

sampd instrumental music, o — 0 

> 39 * 

Sambhu the god Siva. — 0 ii. 31. 
Sarira body. — m i. 10 (twice). 

Mstra (1) science (of grammar) 
(2) treatise, scientific treatise. 
— eshu (2) ii. 13. — o (1) iii. 151* 
o — dni (2) i. 2. 

Uthila loose. — m L 43. 
sishta the remaining. — dnam i. 3 
$ishtdnusishta formulated by the 
sages. — andm i. 3. 
sishteshta approved by the wise. 
— A iii. 148. ■ 


saiihilya looseness. — m i. 60. 

0—0 i. 69. 0 —m i. 43. 

Saurasem name of a Prakrit i. 35. 
§mvya (1) meant for the ear (2) 
agreeable., — m i. 39. — 0 (2) i. 
18. 

Sruti (1) audible (2) sound (3) 
the Vedas. —A (3) iii. 163. 

— tyd (x) i. 52. o— A (2) iii. 
100. 0 — m (1) i. 58. 

slishta (1) cohesive (2) paro 
nomasia. — m (1) i. 43 ; (2) ii. 
310. 0 — 0 (2) ii. 6. 
slishtarupaka paronomastic me- 
taphor. — m ii. 87. 

Uishidkshepa paronomastic in- 
terdiction. — A ii. 162. 
Uishtdrthad ip aka paronomastic 
illuminator. — m ii. 114. 

Slesha paronomasia. — A i. 41 ; ii. 
314, 363. — dh ii. 313. — o ii. 

347 * 

slesharupatva nature of paro- 
nomasia. — at ii. 186. 
ileshaviddha tinged by parono- 
masia. — Aii. 170. 

Ueshopamd paronomastic simile 

ii. 28. 

'sloha stanza, verse. — eshum. 152. 

— 0 iii. 67, 80. 0 — o iii. 73. 
'slohdhhydsa verse-repetition. — A 

iii. 67. 

'svitra leprosy, —ena i. 7. 
samsaya doubt. — A ii. 164. — am 
iii. 139. — dya iii. 141. 
$am§aydkshepa interdiction after 
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samsayopamd simile with a 
doubt ii. 26. 

samsarga association. —0 ii. 333. 

samsrishii commixture. — h ii. 

359. 0 — h ii. 359. o — teh ii. 

360. 

samskdra (1) refinement, polish 
(2) latent impression (3) com- 
posite thing. — m (1) iii. 178. 
— an (3) iii. 174. o — 0 (2) i. 55. 

Samskrita (1) the Sanskrit lan- 
guage ; (2) composed in Sans- 
krit language (3) Sanskrit lite- 
rature. — m (3) i. 32 ; (1) i. 33 ; 
(2) i. 3 y—ena (1) i. 38. —at (x) 
i. 36. 

samstara bed. o — h ii. 177. 
samhati group. — teh iii. 1. 
samhitd combination of letters. 
— am iii. 159. 

sakalarupaka total metaphor. 
— m ii. 70. 

samkara mixture, o — A iii. 105. 
samkamkrama method of com- 
mixture. — h iii. 124. 
samkzrna (1) intermixed (2) 
commixture. — m (2) ii. 7. — a 
(1) iii. 105. 

samkhydtd numerical iii. 101. 
samkhyana enumeration. — m ii. 
273. 

sahghdta (1) group (2) longer 
poem, —h (2) i. 13. —0 (1) i. 61 
sajativyatireka out-matching in 
the same genus. — h ii. 198. 
samjnd name, appellation. — 0 
i. 28. 

sadrisavyatirekd accordant out- 
matching. —h ii. 192. 


sadri Savyatirekitd accordant out- 
matching ii. 196. 
sadharman analogous, having 
like property. —na& ii. r6 6. 
o — nah ii. 46." 

samdashtayamaka interlocking 
chime. — o iii. 51. 
samdhdna conjunction, o — oi. 66. 
samdhi coalescence, joining — o 
iii. 154. o—bhih i. 18. 
samdhyahga the (dramatic) no- 
des with minor constituents, 
o ii. 367. 

samnidhi appearance, — m ii. 
343 - 

sama (1) common (2) even. — h 
(x) ii. 231. —am (2) i. 47. 
samakakshata equivalence ii. 360. 
samatd evenness i. 41. 
samasta expressed in a com- 
pound. — m ii. 68. 
samaslavyastarupaka metaphor, 
both in and out of compound* 
— m ii, 68. 

samdgatd cohesive. — am iii, 98* 
samddhdnarupaka solacing meta- 
phor. — m ii. 92. 
samddhi transference, —h i 93, 
xoo. o — dhayah i. 41. 

samdna similarity. — m L 52, 
samdnarupa semblable iii. 100. 
samdna sabda paronomic iii. 103. 
samdnopamd simile of agree- 
ment ii. 29. / 

samdpatti accession, encounter- 
ing o — h ii. 298. 

samdsa (1) compound (2) inclu- 
sive assertion, —A (1) ii. 61. —0 
(2) ii- 5 - 
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samdsabhuyastva superabundance 
ot compounds. — m i. 80. 
samdsokti inclusive assertion. 
— h ii. 205* 

samdhita facilitation ii. 5, 298. 
samuchchayopamd cumulative 
simile ii. 21. 

samuddydrtha sense of the uni 
fied whole. — o iii. 128. 
samudga casket. — h iii. 53. 
sambheda commixture. — o iii. 3. 
sammudha baffling iii. 103. 
Sarasvati the Goddess of learning 
or speech. — (1) i, i, 105. — tya 

i. 102. 

sarga canto, — aih i. 18. 
sargabandha a compostition in 
cantos. — h 14. — 0 i. 13, 29, 
37 - 

sari/atobhadra full whirl. — m iii. 
80. 

saviSeshanarupaka ad j ecti val 

metaphor. — m ii. 82. 
sailesha paronomastic (out- 
matching). — h ii. 186. 
sasamdeha doubtful, o — au ii. 

358. 

sasamSaya dubious. — h iii. 139. 
— m iii, 125, 

sahabhdva simultaneity. — sya ii. 
35 ** 

sahetu (out-matching) with rea- 
son. —h ii. 186. 

sahokti conjoint-description. — k 

ii. 7, 351. — eh ii. 355, 

s dkshepa (out-matching) with 
interdiction. — h ii, 186. 
sdchivya assistance. — m ii. 146. 
sdchivydkshepa subservient inter- 
diction. — h ii, 146. 


sadharmya accordant nature* — 0 
ii. 88. 

sddrisya similarity. — m ii. 14. 
— e ii. 180. — o ii. 65J o— on. 
189. o — at ii. 36. 
sddhana (1) means (2) accom- 
plishment (3) corroboration. 
0—0 (3) ii. 169; (2)’ 130; 

(1) ii. 298. o — dy a ( 2) in 239. 

sddhdrana common. — ah ii. 211. 
sdnukrosa interdiction with! com- 
passion. — h ii. 158. 
sdnukrosam feeling compassion 
ii. 158. 

sdbhishahga peculiarly engros- 
sed. — sya in. 133. 
sdmya similarity. — m ii. 196. — 0 
ii. 46. o — o ii. 19. 0 — yoh ii. 
* 95 . 

sukumdra tender. — m i. 69, 
sukumdratd tenderness i. 41, 
68. — tayd i. 71. 

Sugata the benevolent (Buddha). 
— h iii. 174.. 

sukshma the subtle. — A ii. 5, 260. 
— 0 ii- 235. 

sukshmatva subtleness. — m ii. 
264. 

Setubandha a work in Prakrit 
language. — o i. 34. 
sochchhrdya elevated. — h ii. 210. 
sochchhvasatva having the title 
uchchhvdsa for the sub-divisi- 
ons. — m i. 26. 

saubhdgya charm, grace. — m ii. 

54 * I 5 I * 

skandhaka a Prakrit metre. — 0 
i* 37 * • 
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sthdna place of utterance of any 
letter, o- — o iii. 83. 
sthdnavafnand description of 
locality ii. 365. 

sthdyin permanent (underlying 
sentiment ). — nan iii. 170. 
sphuta harsh. 0—0 i. 47 (twice). 
smriti law-book, o — h iii. 163, 
svabhavdkhydna natural descrip- 
tion. +—ih ii. 4 * o — m ii. 13- 
tvabhdvokti naturalistic descrip- 
tion, composition. —A ii. 8, 

363 - 

svara (1) vowel (2) musical note 
— o iii. 83. o — h (2) iii. 170. 

svarupapahnuti concealment of 
essential character. — h ii. 308. 
svabhdvikatva naturalness. — m ii. 
199. 

hdni loss, omission, o — h iii. 127. 


of Danclin 

hdsya ludicrous, comic. 0—0 il 
287. 

Jundtd inferiority ii. 31. 
hetu cause, reason, (proper) 
cause. — h ii*. 5 , 204, 235, 241. 
—m ii. 235. - o h. 122, 260. 
0—0 ii. 199, 202 ; iii. 127, 159. 
hetutd causal relation ii. 240. 
hetutva casual relation. — w ii. 

ii. 240, 252. 

heturupaka motivated metaphor. 
- — m ii. 86. 

hetuvidyd science of inference, 
excogitation. — dsu iii. 173* 0 

iii. 163. 

hetuvi Seshokti effectuation thro- 
ugh hindrance, —h ii. 329* 
hetupamd simile with a reason 
ii. 50. 

hetvdkshepa interdiction with a 
reason, —A ii. 168. 





